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this magazine re- 
(SOMETHING TO SAY TO 

TODAYS WworRLD, March-April 
1974) that one purpose of the 
Alumni Association’s annual Winter 
Weekend is to acquaint parents and 
alumni with what it’s like for stu- 
dents to live through one of Ober- 
lin’s jam-packed “survey” courses. 

Another example is that weekend 
in the end of May when Oberlin 
holds Commencement exercises. The 
weekend of May 24-26 in 1974, at- 
tended by some 1,700 parents and 
alumni, was definitely no excep- 
tion. 

Not only was Oberlin conferring 
942 degrees to 539 candidates at its 
141st annual Commencement  ex- 
ercises, but it also was dedicating 
the Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center. 
In addition, the Alumni Association 
and the Senior Class invited Edwin 
O. Reischauer, ‘31, to take part in 
seminars and discussions on topics 
involving China and its relations 
with Japan and the U.S. There also 
was a symposium on “Expectations 
and Realizations in an Oberlin Edu- 
cation.” 

The College honored Evan and 
Eric Nord, Oberlin residents and 
philanthropists, as recipients of the 
fourth annual Distinguished Com- 
munity Service Award. In granting 
this honor, the College also paid 
tribute to the Nord family as a 
whole, for one cannot walk far 
through Oberlin without seeing con- 
stant evidence of this family’s 
generosity. Through the Nordson 
Foundation, of which both brothers 


spring 


ast 
; ported 


Jam-packing 
ata 

“quiet” 
commencement 


are trustees, they have made gen- 
erous contributions to the city of 
Oberlin, including the Community 
Center on S. Main St., the Head 
Start quarters in the old New York 
Central depot, and most recently 
the former residence of Henry 
Churchill King which will become 
a base for the Oberlin Early Child- 
hood Center. 

The Senior Class awarded cita- 
tions of appreciation to Margaret 
C. Streicher, assistant to the regis- 
trar, and to Dorothy M. Smith, ’29, 
who retired August 1 as director of 
the Office of Placement and Gradu- 
ate Counseling. These awards, given 
for the first time this year, were 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association at Finney Chapel. 


The Alumni Association, at the 
same meeting, awarded, also for 
the first time, certificates of 


appreciation to Donald Robertson, 
53, for his pioneering efforts in 
the establishment of the Alumni Ad- 
missions Rep program and to Michael 
Lipsky, ’61, for establishing the 
Alumni in Service to Oberlin Col- 
lege (ASOC) program. 

This meeting, for the first time 
in many years, was not set up as 
an “Alumni Luncheon,” partly to 
reduce costs of Commencement and 
partly because of the dedication of 
the Mudd Learning Center. The 
meeting, participated in by seniors 
and their parents and by alumni 
who were attending “cluster” re- 
unions for the first time since 
the expiration of “Dix Plan” re- 
unions in the 1940's, was  surpris- 
ingly well attended. The audience 
did not give any impression of being 
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“captive” as was sometimes the 
case at the luncheons in Warner 
Gym, Jones Field House and Philips 
P.E. Center in previous decades. 

It ran overtime, however, and 
Acting President Ellsworth C. Carl- 
son, 39, never had time to deliver 
what was billed in advance as an 
address on the “State of the Col- 
lege” (KEEPING THE FAITH, Page 9). 
This and other incidents gave the 
impression, in some quarters, that 
the College was trying to forget 
that the presidency of Robert W. 
Fuller, 56, ever existed. 

The Commencement speaker was 
Florynce R. Kennedy, lawyer, con- 
sumer advocate and founder of the 
Feminist Party. She was chosen 
by the Senior Class officers in 
what could be construed as an at- 
tempt to prove to “alumnists’” in 
the classes of 1964 and 1969 that 
the concerns they expressed as 
students still are valid in these days 
of non-rebellion. Ms. Kennedy’s ad- 
vice to the seniors was sort of a 
1974 version of what seniors were 
told in 1965 by Martin Luther King, 
in 1969 by Harlan Hatcher and (par- 
ticularly) in 1970 by Jesse Jackson: 
“When there are so many flaws 
in the establishment that need _at- 
tacking, what’s the point of working 
outside of it?” 

Ms. Kennedy urged today’s youth 
to “be rebels part of the time, but 
also be part-time establishmentar- 
ians. If you find you can't end 
the corruption, don't hesitate to get 
in on it, because a lifetime is a 
very, very short time.” She added: 
“You are hardly suited to be mili- 
tants, because you don't have napalm 
or jets to drop it with.” 

Other advice: “People in the es- 
tablishment want criticism even 
though they criticize you for it. A 
lot of headway can be made from 
the inside if you speak a_ small 
truth — not a_ suicidal truth — 
very occasionally. When you teach, 
don’t be completely revolutionary, 
but stick in a little bit of fact every 
once in a while. Deal occasionally 
with a dangerous topic. And when 
they move towards you, back away. 
Learn tactic. Learn strategy. Have 
fun.” 


Photo by Tom Whittington 


Mudd 
Center 


is 
dedicated 


oday, some 66 years after Car- 

negie was completed, we can 

celebrate Oberlin’s great, new 
Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center, 
which will again place Oberlin at 
the head of the line of college li- 
brary systems, and which, we hope, 
will be good for 66 more years 
although it is dangerous to make a 
prophecy in this connection.” 

These words by Keyes D. Met- 
calf, “11, in a booklet handed to 
all who attended the dedication of 
the Mudd Learning Center May 25 
were significant for several rea- 
sons. 

They were written in honor of 
the completion of the most expensive 
building ($10.5 million exclusive of 
greatly increased operating costs) 
ever built in the vicinity of Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

They marked the end of an “Ober- 
lin Is Building” campaign which 
began in the complacent post-World 
War II 1940's and continued through 
the King Campaign, the Science and 
Conservatory Campaign, the Action 
Campaign and the first phase of 
“Outlook for the 70's.” Funds 
raised in “Outlook” include the 
cost (almost) of enlarging and reno- 
vating the Allen Art Building and 
Museum (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, 
Page 22). 


They testified to a determina- 
tion of persons such as Eileen 
Thornton and Julian Fowler, emer- 
itus librarians, Ralph Ellsworth, 


‘29, Keyes Metcalf and numerous 
faculty members who refused to 
buy the idea that books were and 
are “a thing of the past.” 

They applauded the decision of 


Emeritus President Carr to com- 
mit Oberlin to building the Learning 
Center and to help raise funds for 
it and to Past-President Fuller for 
setting up the commission headed 
by English Prof. Dewey Ganzel 
which moved it from the arguing 
stage to the construction stage in 
1971. 

They thanked the generosity of 
the Mudd Foundation and the heirs 
of Irvin Houck, ’24, Charles Mc- 
Candless, 94, Agnes Warner Mas- 
tick, 92, Seabury Cone Mastick, 
‘94, Robert J. Goodrich, ‘16, Lois 
Dodds Goodrich, Margaret Morfoot 
and those persons living and dead 
whose generosity is commemorated 
by named rooms or areas within 
the Learning Center. 

By a quirk of fate, the morning 
of May 25 was too chilly for sitting 
on the lawn of the new Learning 
Center to listen to the dedication 
ceremony. So the main or entrance 
level, the second floor, named 
in honor of Mr. McCandless, was 
cleared of contractor's debris and 
the ceremony was held indoors. 
The audience had a chance to see 
the tremendous size of the then 
unoccupied building. It gave a “you 
are there” air to the proceedings. 

Acting President Ellsworth  C. 
Carlson, °39, presided and Landrum 
R. Bolling, “66h, executive vice 
president of the Lilly Endowment 
and former president of Earlham 
College, gave the dedication ad- 


dress. Other speakers included 
Walter K. Bailey, °19, representing 
the trustees, Emeritus President 


Carr, and Robert D. Fisher, ’26, 
chairman of the Seeley G. Mudd 
Fund. Rev. John D. Elder, ’53, of 
the First Church in Oberlin gave 


the invocation and Rev. Fred _L. 
Steen, 55t, pastor of Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church in Oberlin, gave 
the benediction. 

The Learning Center was open 
to the public for the first time 


after the dedication ceremonies. 

The lower level (Level A) houses 
the Houck Computing Center and 
the Reserve Room. Together they 
take up well over half the level’s 
area. Other areas on this level 
are a late study lounge, receiving 
room, staff lounge and classroom. 

The McCandless level has a large 
gallery leading to the main circulation 
desk. The card catalog/bibliog- 
raphy section is here also, along 
with the large reference collection, 
the newspapers and _ periodicals 


section and a large area for dis- 
plays and exhibits. Offices, the 
acquisitions department, _ serials, 
cataloging and binding areas are 
also on this level. 

The majority of the floor space 
on level 2 is given over to housing 
the collection. There are many 
individual study carrels, some 
group study rooms, the Kresge 
listening area which contains lounge 
furniture and sound recording and 
reproducing equipment, and_ the 
first of three overhanging bridges 
of Scholar Studies. 

Level 3 is also largely devoted 
to stack space and individual carrels. 
It has a second bridge of Scholar 
Studies which is named in honor of 
Emeritus Prof. Frederick B. Artz, 
‘16, and Secretary Emeritus Donald 
M. Love, ‘16. Here also is the East 
Asian Studies Center, housing Ober- 
lin’s entire collection of East Asian 
works. 

Level 4 has a large stack area 
and the Mastick Media Production 
Center. The Rare Books Collec- 
tion and the Goodrich Special Col- 
lections Reading Room are also 
housed on this level. The last 
bridge of Scholar Studies, named 
for Emeritus Prof. Ben W. Lewis, 
‘69h, the Morfoot Archives and an 
outdoor courtyard complete the level. 

At the dedication ceremony, 
Honorary Trustee Walter K. Bailey, 
‘19, pointed out that it has taken 
thousands of gifts to make Ober- 
lin’s buildings possible. He warned 
that gifts for operating funds. still 
are needed to complete the “Out- 
look for the °70’s” campaign and 
he noted that it is always more 
difficult to raise operating funds 
than gifts for “bricks and mortar.” 

In other words, if Oberlin’s 
“building” phase is finally com- 
pleted, the phase which follows is 
going to be even more challenging. 

But this, according to remarks 
by Mudd Fund Chairman Robert 
Fisher at the dedication, is perhaps 
what the late Seeley Mudd had in 
mind when he established the fund 
to provide students at Oberlin and 
elsewhere with buildings that would 
give them increased educational op- 
portunity. 

It puts alumni and friends of 
Oberlin and elsewhere in the position 
of having to furnish “across the 
board” support to operate facilities 
that put Oberlin at what Mr. Metcalf 
has called “the head of the line.” 
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Putting 

first things 
first 

by Landrum R. Bolling 


Executive Vice President 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. 


Excerpted from the dedication ad- 
dress at the Mudd Learning Center, 
May 25, 1974. 


T is highly fitting that a col- 

lege long distinguished for the 

high quality of its teaching and 
learning should erect as its largest, 
most expensive structure a building 
devoted to books, periodicals, re- 
cordings, films, newspapers — 
and, yes, computer printouts — all 
these collections that constitute 
the basic resources for learning. 
It was this same concern to put 
first things first that led _ the 
University of Notre Dame to con- 
struct a few years ago its massive, 
tall library that dominates that 
whole campus and fittingly towers 
over the adjacent Notre Dame foot- 
ball stadium. On the facade facing 
the stadium is an enormous mosaic 
of the Christ — arms upstretched. 
It was quickly named — by the 
students, as one might imagine — 
“Touchdown Jesus,” a psychological 
factor that, no doubt, mightily spurs 
on the Notre Dame team and their 
Presbyterian coach. (I dont see 
Oberlin getting quite that double 
duty out of the Seeley G. Mudd 
Learning Center.) Father Hesburgh 
once explained to me that building 
that library on so vast a scale and 
placing it where it is placed was an 
attempt to say something about his 
determination and his faculty's de- 


termination to make Notre Dame 
a great academic institution. 
This new Oberlin facility for 


learning is not only something of 
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intrinsic worth. It is 
also, I want to suggest, an instruc- 
tive symbol of some of the noblest 


enormous 


dreams of the human race, and 
especially of the academic world 
at its best. 

First, its books and other treasures 
are available to all who care to use 
them. Its open shelves (and hands- 
on equipment) are a daily, all-the- 
time invitation to everyone to come 
and learn. Here we have a symbol 
of the egalitarian spirit of today’s 
education and of much of the modern 
world. 

But, fittingly and_ paradoxically, 
it is also a symbol of meritocracy, 
an appropriate, realistic, intellec- 
tual elitism. This is not a collec- 
tion of printed pages pitched, like 
the contemporary newsstand, to the 
lowest common denominator of 
interest and taste. Your collections 
are broad and rich and some are 
highly specialized. Yet all these 
collections are there to be used by 
any and all who are willing and 
able to discipline their minds to 
cope with such ideas. 

Next, I see the library as one of 
our very finest symbols of free 
inquiry and of free expression. Here 
one encounters the true marketplace 
of ideas and in the quiet of one’s 
own mind can come to terms with 
any conceivable idea, doctrine, 
practice, and make up ones own 
mind. 

This leads me to speak, finally, 
of the library — this expanded, 
comprehensive learning center 
as our best (some might even say 
our last remaining) symbol of the 


Visitors entering the Mudd_ Learn- 
ing Center, via the broad _ front 
ramp. The building was open for 
tours during Commencement Week- 
end. 


educational community. As we have 
grown into mass, urbanized society, 
all of our institutions have expanded 
to almost unmanageable proportions. 
Nobody really knows how to manage 
New York City, or the University 
of Mexico, or the U.S. Federal 
Government. Nobody is very clear 
about how to overcome the distrust, 
alienation and _ hostility that char- 
acterize the attitudes and feelings of 
so many modern men and women 
toward their institutions. 

In such a time there is a special 
place for social institutions like 
Oberlin College which, if it has the 
vision and wants to, can be a living, 
creative, educational community. The 
problem of scale here is still man- 
ageable. 

The educational enterprise, if it 
is to succeed, ultimately involves 
— no, demands — extraordinary 
measures, strategies, techniques for 
maintaining open communication and 
freely given cooperation. Con- 
frontations should be primarily with 
facts and ideas, not between _per- 
sonalities. The environment we 
seek to create is one of a trusting, 
open community. 

I know of no more impressive 
symbolism for that dream of the 
educational community than a place 
like this one a home, open to all, 
hospitable to all the — diverse 
branches of knowledge and _ all 
seekers after knowledge. 


Reischauer 
pleads 
for 


viable world 


re human beings capable of see- 

ing themselves as a world com- 

munity, going from our survival 
unit, which up until recently has been 
the national unit, to something larger? 
We are not going to survive except 
as a world community... . If we 
are going to survive, we all have 
to survive together.” 

Edwin Reischauer, °31, professor 
at Harvard and former U.S. am- 
bassador to Japan, repeatedly 
stressed this need for a more cath- 
olic outlook on the part of Americans 
during his seminar on “The Inter- 
relationships of China, Japan and 
the United States” at Oberlin during 
Commencement Weekend. As may 
be inferred from the quotation above, 
Reischauer’s talk might well have 
been entitled “The interrelationships 
of all nations as a world community.” 
Speaking in answer to questions 
asked of him by graduating seniors 
Martha Munger, Jeff Lee and 
Tom Hamburger, Reischauer said, 
“T just don’t think we have regional 
problems anymore. I think there 
is a world problem.” 

The world must move towards a 
global type of government, Reischauer 
said, but there are a number of 
impediments to reaching that goal. 
One of these is the lack of trust 
between nations, due in large part 
to the manner in which diplomatic 
affairs are conducted. For instance, 
he said, Japanese-American relations 
suffered a serious setback because 
of the way Nixon’s 1971 trip to 
China was managed. The Japanese 
had wanted to recognize the main- 
land government for years, but were 
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afraid to do so if the U.S. did not. 
An improvement in Armerican-Chi- 
nese relations meant nothing but 
good for the Japanese, and American 
recognition of China should have 


meant improvements in_ relations 
among all three nations. However, 
Reischauer said, the American- 


Chinese detente was handled “in 
such a way as to disastrously under- 
mine Japanese confidence in the 
U.S. We had for more than ten 
years promised the Japanese that we 
would stay in close touch with them 
about the China problem. Wed 
urged them to try to coordinate 
policies with us and we would ex- 
change our information and do every- 
thing together — no_ surprises.” 
Thus, when the Japanese were not 
informed before the rest of the 
world of Nixon’s plans to visit the 
People’s Republic, the trust factor 
between the U.S. and Japan was 
seriously damaged. “We made all 
the promises, and then because 
foreign policy was being run out of 
the basement of the White House, 
without any communication with the 
State Department where people 
thought about these things, we went 
ahead to do this big thing against 
all our promises to the Japanese. 
And how do you undermine some- 
body’s confidence in you_ better 
than that?” 

Related to this problem of lack 
of trust, and imposing another bar- 
ricade on the road to world com- 
munity, is the fact that diplomats 
such as Kissinger have an antiquated 
approach to international relations, 
according to Reischauer. They are 
concerned with balance of power 
and strategic security, which Reis- 
chauer thinks was important in the 
19th and early 20th centuries but 
is now outdated. The problem 
today, he said, is not balance of 
power but simply maintaining a 
viable world. “The world _ is 
shrinking very rapidly,” he ex- 
plained. “The interdependence is 
getting much greater. Were more 
susceptible now to a breakdown of 
the system than we ever were be- 
fore. These are the great problems 
of the future, rather than the balance 
of power.” 

Maintenance of a free and open 
system of international trade is vital 
in today’s world, according to Reis- 
chauer. It is not probable that any 


nation could fill all of its material 
needs without relying on _ other 
countries to provide at least the 
raw materials for some of them. 
Even if a nation could be entirely 
self-sufficient materialistically, it 
would be a foolhardy move from the 
standpoint of international under- 
standing and aid. Yet, Reischauer 
thinks that “the maintenance of an 
open trading system in the world is 
suddenly very much threatened. If 
there is an analogy to this time it 
is the 1920’s and the 1930's. After 
World War I, the countries of the 
world swung back into a kind of 
economic nationalism, in which 
world trade languished. This then 
had an adverse effect on the do- 
mestic economies of many coun- 
tries, and the great world depres- 
sion came to most of them. This 
produced conditions that in tum 
gave birth to radical regimes .. . 
and this led to World War I. I see 
us now as on the verge of going back 
over that story,” although Reis- 
chauer believes that a breakdown 
in international trade now. will not 
lead to another world war, but to a 
“much slower but greater  catas- 
trophe.” 

We will not have an all-out war 
in the event that international trade 
suffers seriously, Reischauer _ said, 
because we are living in an entirely 
different world. As an example of 
how much the world has changed in 
the past few decades, he related the 
events leading up to the Japanese 
attack on the U.S. in 1941. “Japan 
went to war with the U.S. finally 
because they did not dare let their 
supply of oil shrink below the level 
adequate to fight war for two years. 
They felt that was the minimum 
they had to have to maintain an 
independent leverage in their inter- 
national relationships. And when 
in the summer of 1941 we cut off 
oil to Japan, they saw it was either 
go to war or else concede to our 
concept of how things should be. 
I'm citing this,” he said, “because 
of the quantity of oil involved. 
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What was a two-year supply of oil 
for Japan to fight a war in 194] 
is the same amount of oil as runs 
the civilian economy of Japan today 
for three days.” 

In order to solve the problems we 
are facing and to produce a new 
philosophy of world government, 
Reischauer said, several __ things 
are necessary. First, we must 
maintain open trade between na- 
tions. Secondly, every nation must 
take stock of their current national 
philosophy, and decide if it is viable 
for today’s world. For instance, 
he said, the Japanese are. still 
operating on the same principle they 
were immediately after World War 
II — which is that the economic 
development of Japan must take 
precedence over everything else. 
According to Reischauer, this made 
sense after they had just been 
severely defeated and crippled by 
war, but now Japan is the most 
prosperous Asian nation. It must 
begin to realize that increased 
prosperity for other Asian nations 
would be beneficial for the whole 
world, and will only be_ possible 
with Japanese aid. 

Perhaps most importantly, the 
people of the Western part of the 
world must be educated to realize 
the importance of the Eastern 
nations. “It is more a non-Western 
world with which we have to have 
real relations. Weve got to get 
the concept that we are a world 
community into the high schools 
and into the primary — schools,” 
he said. 

“We must teach,” Reischauer 
concluded, “not fundamentally about 
us as the flower of civilization, 
but that we are an interesting and 
important part of the human ex- 
perience, of the human family. All 
parts are equally valid, all are part 
of a world community.” 


Symposium 


ponders 
fate 
of freshmen 


hat did you expect to find at 

Oberlin when you were a 

student? Did you find it or 
did you find something else? Did 
you perhaps find some combina- 
tion of the expected and the unex- 
pected? What did an Oberlin educa- 
tion mean to you when you were a 
student, and what has it meant to you 
since you graduated? 

These questions were the basis 
of the Commencement weekend 
senior-alumni symposium, “Expec- 
tations and Realizations in an Ober- 
lin Education.” Participants were 
Eileen Tate Cline, 56, member of 
the Oberlin Alumni Board and _in- 
structor of piano and coordinator of 
piano programs for the Bureau of 
Continuing Education at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Cynthia Elek, 
74, art history major and former 
managing editor of the Oberlin Re- 
view, and Robert Neil, 53, pro- 
fessor of history at Oberlin. Steven 
Grossman, 73, a student at George- 
town University Law School, was 
moderator. 

Spearheading discussion of the 
academic aspects of an Oberlin 
education, Neil said that his pri- 
mary expectation “back in 1949 
when I arrived here, thanks to my 
mother’s Oberlin propaganda that 
I had been listening to ever since 
the two cell stage, was that I would 
get a good, solid, general education 
here.” According to Neil, the 
freshmen who will be arriving this 
fall will probably have much the 
same expectation. However, Neil 
seemed to find one discrepancy 
between the freshman classes of 1949 


and of 1974. For his group, the 
expectation of a good general edu- 
cation was realized; he is not so 
sure that it will be for the young 
people arriving in September. 

If their expectation is not realized, 
it will not be the fault of the faculty 
or of the curriculum itself, in Neil's 
opinion. “On the side of general 
education, I think we're in a stronger 
position than we were before,” he 
said. The faculty at Oberlin is 
uniformly excellent, better than it 
was when he was a student, and 
“if the faculty is stronger, then 
the curriculum is infinitely richer 
than it used to be. We have all 
sorts of new courses, departments, 
programs and whatnot.” The prob- 
lem, Neil thinks, is the structure, 
rather than the offerings, of the 
curriculum. 

A statement commonly made on 


campus is that Mr. Fuller wanted 
to “radically restructure” the 
Oberlin education, and that the 


faculty frustrated him in this, Neil 
said. However, “the actuality is 
that what Mr. Fuller wanted to do 
was to unstructure an Oberlin 
education, and he succeeded.” 

One of the problems of the Fuller 
administration, Neil said, was that 
it was out of step with the times. 
“It looked for a period in the late 
‘60’s as though our student body 
were turning into a collection of 
flower children who wanted Ober- 
lin to be a kind of day camp-cum- 
hobby center,” he said. “I. think 
we turned that corner around 1970 
and, indeed, I think the failure to 
understand that was one of the ma- 
jor weaknesses of the administra- 
tion that has just left. They were 
eagerly and earnestly preparing for 
the educational needs of a group of 
students who had just left.” 

Cynthia Elek seemed to agree at 
least partially with Neil’s assess- 
ment, particularly on the changing 
student body. “It seems that there’s 
now a swing back to a more tradi- 
tional form of education,” she said. 

Contending that general require- 
ments are often necessary if a 
student is to be well-rounded, Neil 
cited some examples of students 
who had taken courses in only two 
or three fields during their Ober- 
lin careers. He conceded that these 
were extreme examples, but said 
that even in other, less serious 
cases students may tend to stay 
within the borders of the humanities 


or the sciences, with only occasional 
forays into “outside” disciplines. 

Eileen Cline’s observations cen- 
tered primarily around the Oberlin 
“aura. Oberlinians, as one mem- 
ber of the audience mentioned, have 
traditionally been noted for their 
desire to have a “high moral tone.” 
Cline’s perceptions of Oberlinians 
and the meaning of their education 
to them would seem to bear out 
this observation. “I find there's 
a particular character to the Ober- 
lin grads that I’ve known,” she said. 
One distinguishing _ characteristic 
she has found is the desire of Ober- 
linians to do something, to improve 
bad situations and rectify wrong ones. 
Also, she said, Oberlin people are 
able to persevere with what they 
decide to do. She thinks that part of 
this knack for perseverance is fos- 
tered by the “expectation of ex- 
cellence” which is part of the 
Oberlin ethos. 

According to Cline, Oberlin also 
places a high value on the individual. 
At Oberlin, she said, “I had the 
feeling that what I thought and what 
I did really mattered. It makes a 
very big difference in how a per- 
son behaves, if they feel they are 
known by those around them.” This 
concern for people spreads beyond 
the campus, she said, for Ober- 
linians believe “that our _ ideas 
really do have a connection with 
people. This isn’t true of other 
very good institutions — often they 
are havens where people go to get 
away from the rest of the world.” 

However, Cline fears that today’s 
Oberlin is losing some of the “moral 
tone’ which has distinguished it in 
the past. “I have felt that there’s 
a kind of subtle element of lawless- 
ness that has crept in, that I think 
is very dangerous. I think that 
there has been a kind of erosion of 
the ethic of gentleman’s agreement 
that is indigenous to Oberlin. It’s 
indicative of a failure in the Ober- 
lin community to make human con- 
cern and cooperative effort a real- 
ity 

Although unsure of what the future 
holds in store for Oberlin students, 
Cline knows that it will be unlike any 
experience of* former generations. 
“I used to think that somebody had 
a lot of the answers — the dean of 
a school or somebody who was 
older than I was, or had more ex- 


perience — but I'm beginning to 
realize that nobody has any answers 
for today’s world. 
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These remarks were prepared 
for the Alumni-Senior Class Meet- 
ing at Finney Chapel May 25, but 
Mr. Carlson, exercising an “act- 
ing president's prerogative, kept 
the manuscript in his pocket be- 
cause time was running too short. 


ast March when I was attend- 
L ine a professional meeting in 

Boston, I ran into a close friend 
who happens to be a member of the 
Alumni Board. We talked about a 
number of things, and then rather 
suddenly he asked, “What can 
Alumni do to help solve the prob- 
lems of the College?” I was a bit 
startled with the question, partly 
because one of the reasons for being 
in Boston was to get the College 
off my mind for a couple of days. 
Then I was equally startled with 
my response. I said, “Keep the 
faith.” 

What I didn’t tell my friend was 
that the words “Keep the faith” had 
been turning around in my mind for 
some time. As I was about to as- 
sume the role of acting president, 
one of my most respected colleagues 
had said, “Ells, whatever happens, 
keep the faith.” A few weeks later, 
Mrs. Carlson read me the speech 
that President Wilkins made on the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the College. Part 
of the speech was Mr. Wilkins’ ef- 
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Keepin 
Bike 
faith 


by Ellsworth C. Carlson, '39 
Acting President 


fort to answer the question whether 
the College had kept faith with its 
founders and builders, and the an- 
swer was that it had. 

The years while the Class of 
1974 has been in Oberlin have been 
exciting ones, even though the Class 
of 1974, to my knowledge, never 
gave serious thought to the possibility 
of occupying the Administration 
Building. The Education Commis- 
sion reexamined the educational 
programs of the College. The Gov- 
ernance Commission reexamined 
our system of College governance 
with a view to introducing a wider 
sharing of responsibility and au- 
thority within the College. As we 
looked at these central issues in 
the life of the College, we found 
that there were many things on 
which we agreed, but also things 
on which we did not agree. Mean- 
while the financial problems which 
have affected private higher edu- 
cation throughout the country caught 
up with Oberlin, and we are in the 
midst of a painful budget retrench- 
ment. Robert Fuller, who came to 
Oberlin with the Class of 1974, and 
who articulated so well the hopes 
that many of us have for Oberlin, 
left us on Feb. 1. Out of the con- 
troversies of these years came a 
movement to unionize the faculty. 
On May 9 the NLRB held an elec- 
tion to determine whether the Ober- 


lin College Teachers Association 
would represent the faculty in col- 
lective bargaining with the College: 
by a narrow margin the faculty de- 
cided not to unionize. 

The definitive history of the 
years that the Class of 1974 spent 
here will not be written for a long 
time. My guess is that when that 
history is written, it will not em- 
phasize the controversy as much as 
the fact that these were years when 
the yeast was put in the dough, with 
profound, and largely good, conse- 
quences for the College. 


I spEAK veRY confidently when I 
say that Oberlin has kept faith with 
its traditions. Tomorrow we shall 
graduate as fine a class of students 
as ever before. These students have 
been taught by as fine a faculty 
as the College has ever had: a faculty 
which has been primarily dedicated 
to teaching, but which also published 
13 books and 98 articles in 1972- 
73 alone. Anyone who heard the 
Musical Union’s performance of 
the Brahms German Requiem this 
spring will have no doubts about 
the fact that great musical tradi- 
tions have endured. The fact that 
15% of- our student body comes 
from minority backgrounds and the 
fact that tomorrow we will graduate 
50 black students tells me that we 
are keeping the faith with Oberlin’s 
early commitment to equal educa- 
tional opportunity. The — several 
new programs that have been in- 
stituted in recent months and years 
in the Conservatory and the College 
suggest that Oberlin’s willingness 
to change and be different is un- 
diminished. I could go on and on. 
In spite of the controversy of recent 
months and years, I have no doubts 
at all about the fact that Oberlin 
College is as strong as it has ever 
been. 

But how do alumni, those who 
have taken their degrees and moved 
on to work and further study, keep 
faith with Oberlin College? Let 
me make some suggestions. 

(1) Alumni and alumnae should 
continue to be concerned that the 
College keeps faith with its highest 
ideals. If we show signs of for- 
getting our commitment to equal 
educational opportunity, or if you 
have reason to believe that our com- 
mitment to excellence is diminish- 
ing, or if you think that the College, 
in its enthusiasm for the academic 


disciplines is neglecting its  stu- 
dents’ growth as persons, by all 
means let us know of your disap- 
proval. 

(2) Secondly — and this point is 
not inconsistent with what I have 
just said — expect Oberlin to 
continue to change in ways that do 
not betray the essential values of 
this place. More than a few grad- 
uates leave Oberlin with the as- 
sumption that it will always be the 
same. [I remember’ showing a 
favorite aunt, who was an alumna, 
a new building of which I was very 
proud. As I showed it to her and 
explained how valuable it would be 
for departments of the College, all 
she could talk about was how much 
she loved the old building that the 
new one had replaced. In offices of 
the College we get letters deplor- 
ing the changes that have taken place 
over the years, along with others 
that are supportive of changes. 
In terms of physical plant, the Col- 
lege will not change 5% as much 
in the next 25 years as it has in the 
last quarter of a century. But in 
other ways the College will change. 
The values and interests of stu- 
dents, which reflect the society 
of which Oberlin is a part. will 
continue to change. Educational 
programs will change, reflecting 
not only the interests of students 
but also the growth of new fields 
of learning and changes in old ones. 
To remain a viable institution, Ober- 
lin will have to change, and I hope 
that you will find it possible to 
welcome changes that we cannot 
now even imagine. 

(3) Finally, I hope that every 
member of the Class of 1974 will 
look for new ways of helping Ober- 
lin College. There are many ways 
in which you can help. Given the 
leveling off of the number of people 
of college age, and the prospect 
that by the 1980’s there may be an 
absolute decline in the number of 
students in college throughout the 
country, to say nothing of the rapid 
growth of public education, recruit- 
ment of students meeting Oberlin’s 
high standards may become _ in- 
creasingly difficult. Any help that 
you can give the college by way 
of encouraging promising students 
to apply to Oberlin will be a great 
service. In the years ahead the 
College will need your help in the 
programs of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. I predict that sooner or later 
one or more of the members of the 
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Class of 1974 will be asked to 
serve on the Alumni Board, or on 
the Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege, and I hope that your response 
will be strongly affirmative. 


ONE OF THE’ INTERESTING aspects 
of my interim service in the office 
of the president has been the mail 
that I receive from alumni. The 
other day I received a letter that 
moved me very much. I do not 
know the woman who wrote to me, 
but I believe that she is not a per- 
son with great financial means. 
She wrote about how much Oberlin 
has meant to her: about how im- 
portant the education and the values 
she received here have been to her 
life. She added that she understood 
that the tuition that she had _ paid 
had covered only about 60 percent 
of the cost of her education, and 
that it had always been her inten- 
tion, since she graduated in 1920, 
to make a contribution to express 
her gratitude and to help the Col- 
lege do for others what it has done 
for her. She enclosed a gift which 
will not rank among the larger ones 
that the College has ever received, 
but was obviously a very large one 
with relation to her means. If we 
consider both current gifts from 
alumni and the income from endow- 
ment which alumni have given to 
the College, it is clear that the 
generosity of alumni has been of 
tremendous importance to the life 
of the College and that it will be 
even more important in the future. 

Professor Artz tells me __ that 
when William E. Stevenson was 
inaugurated as President of Ober- 
lin College, one of the speakers 
at the inauguration dinner was Mrs. 
Dwight W. Morrow. She made 
reference to those who had gone 
before and had given this College 
to the contemporary generation. 
Speaking to the Oberlin audience 
about their College she said, “Re- 
member those who broke _ their 
hearts to give it to you.” 

I must say that the story of Ober- 
lin is not only a story of broken 
hearts. It is also a story of the 
joys that members of the faculty 
and others have experienced as they 
have watched the achievements of 
those who have graduated. But I 
jom Mrs. Morrow in expressing 
the hope and the confidence that 
you will remember. 


Thats 
home 
by Frank L. Huntley, ‘24 


Excerpted from the author's welcome 
to the class of 1974. 


ow can a so-called senior citi- 
zen address a_ starry-yet-open- 
eyed group of graduates like 
the class of 1974, without discours- 
ing upon the changes that have so 


marked the years between us? Our 
class of 1924 has witnessed the 


greatest changes that have occurred 
in the history of the world; we span 
the first three-quarters of the 
twentieth century. We did not drink 
even beer while at Oberlin, and look 
at us now. Our class held a Junior 
prom in Warner Gymnasium with 
programs. We listened awe-struck 
to a radio consisting of a thin wire 
resting on a hunk of galena. Our 
first talkie movie came the year 
after we graduated; during college 
every movie was silent except for 
the guy who played the piano down 
front. Whenever an airplane passed 
over head, we rushed out to see it. 
And here we are still living, in a 
day of color television and jumbo- 
jets. Yes, we have come a long 
way. 

Oberlin, too, has changed in the 
intervening years. At this moment, 
Oberlin is feeling with particular 
awareness some of the pains that 
come with change. Now and in the 
future, Oberlin must not wildly hail 
every new idea that swims into the 
ken of its faculty or students or 
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president, and yet it must not resist 
change for fear of change. It will 
probably not grow in numbers nor 
in total financial holdings, but 
this very fact will allow it to con- 
centrate on increase in vision. 

Yet through all the changes, Ober- 
lin has always been home tous, 
and our charge to you is that you 
keep it your home, too. Here we 
learned what good music is — and 
that is home. Here we _ learned 
honesty, integrity, and moral _ be- 
havior, from our signing the pledge 
“I have neither given nor received 
any aid in this examination” and 
from the example of our leaders 
in the government of this college 
and of the nation — that’s home. 
Here we learned to combine learn- 
ing and labor: we boned hard for 
our examinations and washed dishes, 
waited on table, mowed _ lawns, 
tended furnaces; no shame in that 


— and that’s home. Here we 
learned the excitement of intellec- 
tual discovery — a beautiful poem, 


an economic theory, the behavior 
of molecules, painting in the Italian 
Renaissance, court life under Louis 
the Fourteenth — all that’s home. 
Here at Oberlin, too, many of us 
found our mates — and that’s home. 

So that you will be able to send 
some of your children to Oberlin, 
as we sent some of ours, we of the 
Fifty Year Reunion Class now proud- 
ly announce our gift to Oberlin Col- 
lege. To commemorate our num- 
erals, 1924, we modestly set our 
goal at $24,000 for the Class of 
1924 Golden Jubilee Scholarship 
Fund. We are happy now to tell 
everybody the amount we_ have 
actually raised, the income from 
which is to be used exclusively 
and unrestrictedly for scholarship 
aid to future Oberlin students — 
the sum of over $30,000. 

No matter how far physically you 
may be from Oberlin, and whether 
or not your class is going to see 
as many changes as ours has, do 
not forget that Oberlin is your 
home. Let it always flash upon 
your inward eye. 
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Read at Finney Chapel, May 25, 
1974, on the occasion of Mr. Bon- 
giorno’s becoming the 4Ist recip- 
ient of the Alumni Award for direct 
service to Oberlin College. 
S of May, I spoke my valedictory 
from this platform to the as- 
sembled students of the College. 
Last year I addressed the Half Cen- 
tury Club at its annual dinner, which 
was held at Dascomb on the 25th 
of May. This afternoon, the 25th 
of May 1974, I stand, as one pre- 
destinated, before still another 
Oberlin audience, this one com- 
posed, for the most part, of alumni 
and of seniors who by this time 
tomorrow will have become alumni. 
To the seniors I extend my con- 
gratulations on their attainment of 


the bachelor’s degree and my best 
wishes for equally happy endings 


even years ago, on the 25th 


to doctors orals and all other 
vexations devised to try mens 
souls. And one word more. For 


the last year or so persistent ru- 
mors have reached me _ in_ the 
ultima Thule where emeriti make 
their home that the gap which for 
something like a decade separated 
college generations from _ their 
elders has been gradually closing. 
And then one day last month, on a 
visit to the heart of the city, I saw 
a placard in a Co-op window which 
advertised “an evening of social 
dancing at Talcott” and invited all 
and sundry to “come and dance a 
waltz.” Seeing that placard | 
jumped to the wished-for conclu- 
sion that the waltz was to be danced 


to seal and celebrate the closing 


“With 
many thanks 


(anda 


backward 
glance)” 


by Andrew Bongiorno 
Emeritus Professor of English 


of the generation gap. The mere 
prospect of that happy consumma- 
tion gave my spirits a welcome 
boost. It stirred my superannuated 
heart to dance to strains from Old 
Vienna. It now emboldens me to do 
unofficially what my friend Frank 
Huntley has done officially, which 
is to say, Welcome into the Alumni 
Association. 

I have been brought here this 
afternoon by the alumni. They in- 
vited me here to offer me a gift. 
I was notified of their intention some 
months ago, and I confess that in 
those months I often wished that they 
had chosen to keep it from me until 
today. The anticipation of this mo- 
ment has given me much pleasure, but 
it has also caused me some painful 
soul-searching. Time and again in the 
last few months I have asked my- 
self what, in my forty-odd years 
as teacher at Oberlin, I left undone 
that I ought to have done and what 
I did that I ought not to have done 
and the answers all too often were 
dispiriting. But the prize I came 
here to receive is now in my hands. 
This is not the time for regretting 
failures that can no longer be rem- 
edied. It is the time, rather, for 
gratefulness, and with a glad heart 
I offer my thanks to the members 
of the Alumni Board, who voted me 
the award, to the membership of 


the Alumni Association, in whose 
name the award has been made, 
and — not for the award alone but 


much else besides — to the many 
hundreds in the Association whom 
I once was privileged to call my 
pupils. 

I have been awarded the Alumni 
Medal for my services to Oberlin. 
I served Oberlin as a teacher, and 
my teaching was done in a rather 
large variety of courses; for more 
than the first half of my _ career, 
in fact, I could fairly have been 
described as a_ horse-and-buggy 
general practitioner, a rather late 
specimen of a numerous species 
in the Oberlin I knew as an under- 
graduate. But early and late I was, 
in the main, a teacher of the poets, 
and to two poets, Dante and Milton, 
I devoted more of my professional 
efforts than to any others. That 
special interest accounts for the 
texture of my own education and 
of the education I sought to impart 
to my pupils. Dante and Milton, 
though frequently named _ together 
as the authors of our two greatest 
Christian epics, were in fact no- 
tably unlike both as men and _ as 
poets. How they were unlike would 
make an interesting contribution to 
a literary symposium on some 
future 25th of May. But they were 
not totally unlike. Two shared 
loyalties, in fact, united them in 
spirit: they both reverenced the 
Sacred Scriptures as the true 
revealers of God’s nature and_ his 
providence and of man’s_ origin 
and his destiny, and they both ac- 
corded to the Pagan writers of 
Greece and Rome an_ authority 
second only to that of the prophets 
and the evangelists. These loyal- 
ties account in great part for the 
kindred nature of the two visions 
of reality represented in their 
poems, each of them, in large 
part, a blending of three visions 
that had evolved independently of 
each other among three ancient 
peoples of totally different genius. 
To know Dante and Milton as men 
one must first know them as 
children not only of Medieval Italy 
and Renaissance England but of 
Greece and Rome and _ Palestine: 
to know their poems one must of 
necessity first place them in a 
context large enough to include the 
world of the Bible and of the Greek 
and Roman Classics. The initiation 
of students into their poems entails 
an initiation into the poets’ ancient 
as well as medieval and Renais- 
sance contexts. And that means 
an initiation into the body of ideas 
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(Greek, Roman and Hebraic) that 
first defined and shaped the 
peculiar ethos of Western man. 


THE TRANSMISSION to younger minds 
of the ancient elements in Dante and 
Milton was the central concern of 
Oberlin educators through most of 
the 19th century, as it had been 
that of all American educators since 
the founding of Harvard College. If 
our venerable founders, looking 
down from above, have observed the 


enormous spiritual gap that has 
separated Oberlin’s  20th-century 
generations from their own, they 


have surely showered blessings on 
the indomitable company of men 
and women who in the unfavorable 
intellectual climate of the times 
have persevered in the teaching 
of the Scriptures and the Greek 
and Roman Classics in their origi- 
nal tongues; but I must believe 
that they have also smiled upon 
others like myself as not totally 
expendable auxiliaries. For we 
too have in our less effective way 
labored to preserve a_ continuity 
between our century and_ theirs; 
we too have devoted part of our 
professional efforts to the study 
and interpretation of the very books 
to which they devoted themselves 
exclusively. 

In 1974 one can hardly refrain 
from adding too exclusively and 
from leveling against them the 
charge of cultural provincialism. 
But that charge could with equal 
justice be leveled against all other 
American — and perhaps European 
— educators of their time. It 
was late in the 19th century before 
the American college began teach- 
ing the major languages and _ litera- 
tures of Western Europe. Oberlin 
did not lag behind either then or 
half a century later, when, at the 
end of the Second World War, it 
began to set up programs in non- 
Western studies. I attended Oberlin 
fully a quarter of a century before 
its curriculum entered the third, or 
global, phase, and on the day of 
my graduation, and for too many 
years thereafter, I envisioned the 
earth not as a globe but as the seg- 
ment of one, its surface curving 
from where I stood as far as and 
no farther than Vienna. To be 
sure I had heard of lands beyond 
the eastern and western limits of 
that segment, and had even heard 
of an Africa to the south, but I 


knew them only as preserves for 
explorers, colonial administrators, mis- 
sionaries, and the writers’ of 
travel books. And my ignorance 
was matched by my _ incuriousness. 
I remember with pain an observa- 
tion made to me in 1948 by a stu- 
dent from Ceylon, a graduate stu- 
dent in English aged 36, and himself 
a seasoned teacher in a Ceylonese 
college. He had already been in 
the United States almost a year and, 
sitting in my living room, was 
expatiating on the aspects of Amer- 
ican life and character that he had 
come to admire the most. The one 
he reserved for last was American 
friendliness; that word, however, 
had no sooner passed his lips than 
he explained that he had - said 
friendliness and not friendship be- 
cause though Americans, as he had 
come to know them, were ever 
ready to give they were seldom, 
if ever, disposed to receive. The 
full force of that distinction never 
came home to me until some years 
later, on the day I suddenly recalled 
that in a class in literary criticism, 
where tragedy and comedy were 
frequently discussed, I had never 
once had the grace to invite him to 
tell, for the benefit of his teacher 
and his fellow-students, of the kinds 
of drama known to him that cor- 
responded to the tragedy and comedy 
of the West. Friendliness of that 


degree of crassness has been 
happily banished from this and 
every other American campus. 


American undergraduates now know, 
and have known for some time, 
that the earth is a globe, and they 
have long since gained some aware- 
ness of a few aspects, at least, of 
cultures beyond the old boundaries. 
One subject many undergraduates 
have some acquaintance with is 
Eastern religions. If the shade of 
my Ceylonese pupil — he is now 
dead — could attend a symposium 
on mysticism in present-day Ober- 
lin, he would not find it necessary 
to observe at its close, as he did 
at the close of one in 1948, that he 
had not heard a single discussant 
utter a single word about the mys- 
tical tradition of India. Non-Western 
studies are very much with us. And 
they have brought to undergraduates, 
and to the faculty too, an expansion 
of consciousness that is after all 
one of the major benefits that 
education at any level can bestow. 

At least two benefits accrue 
from that expansion to Western- 
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ers firmly rooted in the West: 
the first an improved understand- 
ing, the result of the process of 
comparison and contrast, of their 
own cultural heritage (as a study 
of Indian mysticism may issue in 
an improved understanding of the 
mystical tradition of the West): the 
second an improvement of _ that 
heritage itself resulting from the 
judicious assimilation of one or 
more elements of other cultures 
(as the mastery of Indian medita- 
tional techniques may end by ex- 
ercising a restraining influence 
on the Western proneness to a 
headlong activism). I name two 
major benefits, and there are, of 
course, many more. But I must 
insist that the two named and the 
many others will accrue only to 
Westerners firmly rooted in the 
West, for they alone possess the 


intellectual and moral coherence 
which is the necessary condition 
for seeing another culture as in 


itself it really is and the sharply de- 
fined self-knowledge for recogniz- 
ing its similarities and dissimilarities 
to their own. The happiest effect 
of an exposure to non-Western cul- 
tures may well be to make West- 
erners better citizens of the world 
community by first making them 
more authentically Western citizens 
of their own. 


THE TIMES ARE not propitious for 
a panegyric on the West, or even 
for a defense of it. But having spoken 
as I have, a brief defense of its 
culture is in order, and I offer 
the briefest possible: that it is the 
only one we have. We were born 
to it, we were bred to it, we should 
be drained of our spiritual energies 
if we were divorced from it. If, 
as we look about, we see sickness 
everywhere, we might take heart 
from the founders of this college, 
who knew the ills that the West is 
susceptible to and yet never for- 
got that it carries in its blood- 
stream an abundance of cells with 
the vigor to attack and overcome 
them. Oberlin was founded to train 
physicians for a society plagued 
by many ills of which slavery was 
only the gravest. Its founders were 
visionaries and might be expected 
to have resorted to educational 
strategies unheard of in the West 


to train their students to their 
peculiar mission. Yet their first 
curriculum, as I have suggested, 
did not differ in principle from 
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those prevalent in other colleges, 
except, perhaps, in giving greater 
emphasis to the Western religious 
heritage by a more exhaustive study 
of the Old Testament and the New. 


Their first announcement of the 
studies offered by the new institu- 
tion listed courses in the Greek 
Testament, in Hebrew Grammar, 
in Selections from the Hebrew Bible, 
in Buchanan’s’ Latin Translations 
of the Psalms, in the Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry, in Biblical Anti- 
quities, and in the History of the 
Bible. As passionate Christian 
activists they tended to scant the 


West's scientific and_ philosophical 
heritage, but did not neglect it; 
their curriculum included _ logic, 
mathematics, natural history, and 
astronomy; and, no doubt after 
much soul-searching — for _ its 


framers feared the effects of Pagan 


ideas on the moral _ orthodoxies 
of the young community — it was 
expanded to inciude two moral 


works by Xenophon and three by 


Cicero. With the passage of time 
that first curriculum was con- 
siderably modified. The New 


Testament continued to be read in 
Greek, but the Old Testament was 
read in English; the courses in the 
Classical authors came to include 
Homer, Vergil, Plato, and the Greek 
and Roman orators and_ historians: 
and the mathematical and scientific 
offerings were considerably — en- 
larged. But the imperative that 
gave form to both the earlier and 
the later curricula that men 


should seek first the wisdom of 


Keyes Metcalf, 11, who had charge 
of transferring books from Spear 
Library to Carnegie Library in 
1908, wrote a booklet on his per- 
sonal reminiscences on the history 
of the Oberlin College Library Sys- 
tem. The booklet was distributed 
at the dedication of the Mudd Learn- 
ing Center. 


the ancient Mediterranean world 
and all other wisdom would be 
added unto them — remained un- 
altered, and undergraduate educa- 
tion consequently continued to be 
envisioned as a four-year immer- 
sion (which Dante and Milton would 
have approved) in the literature, 
sacred and profane, that gave the 
West the distinctive features recog- 
nizable in all the varied phases of 
its history. That immersion was 
conceived as the indispensable fac- 
tor in the preparation of Oberlin 
students for active citizenship in 
the years before, during, and after 
the Civil War. History gives them 
high marks for their performance. 
Through them she also gives high 
marks to the vitality of the West. 
For it is undeniable fact — and not 
without relevance to modern Ober- 
lin — that in its heroic age and 
in the most critical decades in the 
nation’s life, this school sent its 
graduates forth to their healing 
mission with souls fortified by the 
juices of an armful of books from 
the Mediterranean Basin, all of 
them written in Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, the latest before the year 
LOO. 13 


Class of 1974 into the Alumni Association. 


~The Alumni Choir, 
directed by Daniel 
| Moe, was open to 
all alumni. 


Center. 


Administrative Vice President 
Bayley Mason and his wife, 
Edie, peruse the Commencement 
issue of the Oberlin Review. 


Frank Huntley, president of the 50th reunion class, at 
the Half Century Club Dinner. He also welcomed the 


Acting President Ellsworth C. Carl- 
son, 39, at the dedication ceremony 
for the Seeley G. Mudd _ Learning 


Senior Class President 
Luther Jones and Com- 
mencement speaker 
Florynce Kennedy. 


Emeritus Profs. Wolfgang Stechow, ‘67h, 
and Dr. J. H. Nichols, 11, at the Half 
Century Reception. 


Nora Jones, °73, assistant director 
of the Alumni Association, and Harold 
Bangs of Service Systems (Hi-C) pre- 
sent a cake to Frank VanCleef, (04, in 
honor of his 70th reunion. 
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hen I entered Oberlin in the 

fall of 1969, I was informed 

by the catalog that there were 
certain conditions I would have to 
fulfill prior to receiving my B.A. 
At that time, grades were the order 
of the day for everyone — although 
we were allowed to take one course 
per semester on a_ Satisfactory/ 
Unsatisfactory basis — and_ there- 
fore we were supposed to maintain 
a certain grade point average. 
Furthermore, those grades had _ to 
come from a certain variety of 
courses, for in those days Oberlin 
had distributional requirements. 

I had to take seven hours of 
science, four of which had to be in 
laboratory science; 12 hours of hu- 
manities, spread across three sep- 
arate disciplines such as music, 
art and literature; eight hours of 
social science, with no more than 
four hours in any one discipline, 
and two hours of physical education. 
In addition, I was supposed to 
demonstrate a proficiency in a 
foreign language equivalent to that 
attained by two years of college 
instruction. 


I cite the above facts simply to 
prove that I am a survivor of the 
days of grades, distributional re- 
quirements, mandatory assemblies, 
etc. When I was living with these 
requirements, I did not feel es- 
pecially oppressed. Compared to 
the conditions I'd been living under 
during high school, Oberlin allowed 
me enormous amounts of _ free 
choice. On the other hand, I do 
not feel that distributional require- 
ments were quite as beneficial as 
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some members of the community 
seem to think they were, and I would 


have serious’ reservations about 
returning to that system. I am 
not a professional educator, only 


a recent graduate, and perhaps my 
viewpoint is unsophisticated. Never- 
theless, I have devoted some thought 
to the problems of attaining a 
liberal education, and would like to 
offer a student-oriented perspec- 
tive on those problems, and some 
possible solutions to them. 

First, what positive things can be 
said for distributional — require- 
ments? The most obvious benefit 
of requirements, of course, is that 
they force the student to become 
exposed to a variety of disciplines 
and fields of knowledge. 

The second major but less obvious 
benefit may be that the existence 
of requirements gives the educa- 
tional offerings of a college a 
central core. A_ statement of re- 
quirements is, in a way, a statement 
of a college's philosophy. A college, 
obviously, is in the business of 
education. In making requirements, 
the college is stating what it deems 
the skeleton of that education shall 
be. (Some schools — St. John’s 
at Annapolis, for instance — not 
only provide students with a_pre- 
scribed educational skeleton, but 
with the flesh and clothing of educa- 
tion as well.) “These things,” the 
faculty says through requirements, 
“are what we think are essential 
knowledge for an educated person.” 
Such a firm statement of educa- 
tional philosophy may seem espe- 
cially attractive now, after several 


How 
well 
(or little) 


remembered? 


by Heidi McClellan, '73 
Assistant Editor 


years of uncertainty and disagree- 
ment over Oberlin’s goals. 

There can be little doubt that ob- 
taining a good, solid, general educa- 
tion is an admirable goal for an 
undergraduate. Furthermore, it is 
certainly desirable that a college 
should know where it is going, what 
it is doing and why it is doing it. 
The danger, however, is that we 
may come to believe that such things 
as requirements, in and of them- 
selves, insure good general education 
and ground the college in a worth- 
while and solid educational philos- 
ophy. Requirements are indubitably 
a tool in reaching those goals, but 
they are only a tool. 

In order to attain a solid general 
education, a student must first 
have a love of learning, must want 
to know the information which books 
and professors are ready to impart. 
Some of Oberlin’s best students 
may come here with that love of 
learning, with the desire to know and 
grow already in them. Many of 
us, however, come to Oberlin be- 
cause our parents have always 
pushed us towards college, because 
we did well in high school and so 
applied to the better colleges and 
universities. Oberlin accepted us, 
and here we are. What then is 
Oberlin to do with these bright 
young people, who have the poten- 
tial for scholarship, or at least for 
being well-educated human beings, 
and yet are not aware of that po- 
tential, and are not aware that the 


development of that potential is de- 
sirable? 
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ACCORDING TO one of my professors, 
many students do tend to “wake 
up” and start wanting an education 
sometime during their last two 
years in college. The unfortunate 
thing about that is, that by that 
time, they have begun their majors 
and are too busy pursuing their 
specialties to have much time for 
generalizing. For many of them, 
the optimum time for gaining a 
general education — their fresh- 
man and sophomore years — was 
the time they were least prepared 
to benefit from their courses. It 
matters relatively little, I think, 
whether or not they had _ require- 
ments during those two _ years. 
Without requirements, students may 
take only a narrow range of 
courses. With requirements, they 
will take a broader range perhaps, 
but how much will they remember? 
How much will they learn? I re- 
member little about cultural an- 
thropology, and I speak only pidgin 
French. 

Those in favor of requirements 
argue that at least, under them, 
students have been exposed to a 
wide variety of subjects, and many 
will point to themselves or to a col- 
league and say, “I would never 
have taken up this line of study if 
I had not been required to take an 
introductory course in the subject 
in college.” This is one side of 
the coin that in many cases may 
be true. But on the other side of 
the coin is the person who will 
cherish a_ life-long antipathy for 
a subject after being forced to study 
it at the wrong time, for the wrong 
reasons. 

There is also the problem that 
requirements, at least as they stood 
at Oberlin when I was a student, 
only insured that you took a little 
bit of this and a little bit of that. 
They made sure that you had ex- 
posure, but the exposure was so 
minimal and so fragmented that 
I, at least, never felt I was laying 
a foundation for an educational 
structure. I felt, instead, as though 
I were laying down little bits of 
foundation for six or seven widely 
separated buildings, none of which 
bore any relationship to the others 
and none of which would ever really 
get started, let alone near comple- 
tion. 

I do not mean to give the impres- 
sion that distributional requirements 
necessarily have deleterious effects 
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on all students under all circum- 
stances. (Some of my _ professors 
would point out, and they would be 
right, that if I had been a more 
conscientious student I would have 
gotten more out of my _ required 
courses.) My point is that  dis- 
tributional requirements can be 
one factor in the production of 
well-educated Bachelors of Arts, 
but they are not enough in and of 
themselves, nor are they the only 
way in which general education can 
be attained. With or without re- 
quirements, incoming students must 
first be made aware of the op- 
portunities the next four years hold 
in store for them, and they must 
be made to appreciate those oppor- 
tunities. Is there a way to help 
Oberlin students say, early in their 
college education, “I want and need 
to know more about geology” instead 
of “I gotta take seven hours of 
rocks ? 


ONE ACTION which might cause Ober- 
lin students to “awaken” earlier in 
their college careers would be a 
revamping of the advisor system. 
Currently John Hobbs, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, and Katherine 
Linehan, instructor in English, are 
serving as coordinators of academic 
advising and working to improve 
the system. Various schemes have 
been tried, such as the in-house 
advising system, where certain 
professors ally themselves with a 
dormitory and are available for 
formal and informal advising as well 
as social functions. Whatever the 
system finally adopted, I think it 
is essential that only those profes- 
sors and administrators who truly 
are interested in advising be ad- 
visors. 

Counseling should be extended into 
more than twice-yearly 15-minute 
sessions with an advisor, which 
is about all that most underclass- 
men receive. By the time a student 
is in his or her senior year, he or 
she knows enough professors so 
that it is simple to get adequate 
advising. Those who need _ it 
most, however, are those who 
may know few professors or upper- 
class people — the freshmen and 
sophomores. For them, organized 
counseling is a must. 

In the Conservatory, freshmen 
and sophomores face a “committee” 
at the end of each year. This com- 
mittee evaluates the progress of 


the student and decides whether or 
not the student should continue in 
the program. Such a concept could 
perhaps be adapted for use in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. The 
evaluation of progress would not 
be made by a faculty “committee,” 
but by the student, in consultation 
with the advisor and perhaps fel- 
low students. Such a_ procedure 
would demand _ in-depth critical 
thinking by the student on where 
he or she has been, is going, and 
wants to go during his or her col- 
lege career. As I envision it, the 
process would be an on-going one, 
with conferences scheduled for the 
end of the freshman, sophomore 
and perhaps junior years. The ma- 
jor benefit from such a procedure 
would be, I think, that the student 
would be forced to think actively 
about his or her educational desires 
and needs early in his or her career, 
and would be subject to serious 
questioning of his or her goals by 
the advisor and by other students. 
Logistically the process would be 
possible if the conferences were 
held in groups of two or three 
students and if they were conducted 
by either teachers who were tem- 
porarily relieved of some teaching 
responsibilities or by administra- 
tors whose duties lay strictly in 
the realm of academic counseling. 
Any approach to education is 
bound to be flawed; no plan to in- 
sure a broad general education is 
free from problems. No _ alterna- 
tive, including the one I have sug- 
gested, is perfect. Whatever al- 
ternative is adopted, I do_ believe 
that it is essential for Oberlin to 
continue to search for a method of 
education which will both provide 
students with the specialized knowl- 
edge they will need for graduate 
school and the general education 
that will make them better citizens, 
more. satisfied human beings, and 
more competent professionals, scho- 
lars, artists or whatever they choose 
to be. If they do not receive that 
general education here, they will 
have much more difficulty attaining 
it after graduation. Yet the cur- 
rent freedom that students have to 
design their own education is, I 
think, valuable, as long as guidance 
is provided with the freedom. In 
the long run, the freedom to choose 
may do more for Oberlin students, 
may make them better seekers of 
knowledge, than any set of rigid 
requirements could ever do. 
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he Civil Rights Act of 1954 was 

a manifestation of Black demands 

for the right of positive partici- 
pation in America’s socio-economic 
and educational institutions. These 
demands were derived from beliefs 
that desegregation would create the 
institutional mobility necessary for 
changing the lot of Blacks collec- 
tively. This is not to say that the 
Warren Court was a champion for 
the rights of Black people, it sim- 
ply responded to the forces of 
activism emanating from Black 
communities. In fact, many Blacks 
charged that the Supreme Court 
acted out of desperation, hoping 
that its decision would have a tran- 
quilizing effect on Blacks and would 
manipulate them back to passivity 
and submission. | Whether these 
arguments are correct or not, it is 
nonetheless true that during the 
late 1950's and early 1960's most 
Blacks took an active thrust toward 
integration, seeking “equality” with 
whites rather than concentrating 
on self-reliance and _ self-determina- 
tion which also required desegrega- 
tion. One-way integration was be- 
lieved to be the primary means 
for gaining this “equality.” 

It was not until the mid 1960's 
that Blacks began collectively to em- 
brace concepts of being Black rather 
than negro or colored, independent 
rather than dependent, intellectually 


integrated and desegregated rather 


than physically integrated or as- 
similated — of being field nig- 
gers rather than house niggers. 


Often this period is characterized 
as the Black Power era, articulated 
by Stokely Carmichael in 1966 and 
of course by the teachings of Mal- 
colm X. Black youth throughout 
the country were demanding educa- 
tion “relevant” to the Black  ex- 
perience and were rejecting educa- 
tion designed to socialize them into 
the moral, ethical and aesthetic 
values of the majority group under 
the guise of equality, integration or 
desegregation. 

There is little doubt that during 
this period Oberlin had had a long 
history of one-way _ integration. 
Moreover, overtly Oberlinians were 
beginning to accept selective two- 
way integration. However, convinced 
affectively as well as intellectually 
that Black self-determination would 
emerge in Oberlin, Oberlinians pre- 
pared themselves to respond in a 
way not to stimulate physical con- 
frontation between Blacks and 
whites. Consequently, because of 
the proximity between Blacks and 
whites, it was relatively easy for 
the college community to anticipate 
correctly the emergence of Black 


demands for relevant education. 
In this context, as early as the 
middle 1960’s Blacks and Oberlin 
College officials ~began actively 


to discuss, work and develop pro- 
grams relative to the Black ex- 
perience. Thus, symbolically, once 


Whats 

wrong with 
Oberlins 
African-American 
Community 

and 

Student 
Development 
Program? 


by Kuregiy Hekymara 


Director 
again OQOberlinians extended _ their 
paternalistic foresight by  de- 


veloping and implementing various 
sub-programs which were _ to 
evolve into what is now known 
as the African-American Commu- 
nity and Student Development Pro- 
gram (AACSDP). On May 12, 
1972, Oberlin’s General Faculty 
indicated decisively its intent to 
establish a program relevant to 
the Black experience. AACSDP was 
enacted by a vote of 125 to 4 with 
2 abstentions. Simultaneously, the 
mechanisms through which the pro- 
gram was to be implemented were 
clearly established. The faculty 
stated 
that AACSDP was authorized to 
submit to the concerned com- 
mittees, of the College and Con- 
servatory, including EPPC 
and EPC, and divisional faculty 
councils, and the Advisory 
Budget Committee, a compre- 
hensive program. of education 
for implementation encompass- 
ing five major areas: theory 
and skills development, indi- 
vidual development, communal 
development, artistic and_ spir- 
itual development, and commu- 
nity development . . 


Through this edict, the College 
charged itself with the responsibili- 
ties for creating the necessary 


atmosphere and institutional modes 
through which the problems of im- 
plementation would be minimized. 
Thus, the principle and_ structural 
formation of AACSDP was fully 
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established before my arrival in 


Oberlin on Aug. 1, 1973. 


AACSDP (formerly African-Ameri- 
can Studies and = Afro-American 
Studies) is one of two interdivisional 
programs at Oberlin because it is 
structurally and academically tied 
to both the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Conservatory of 
Music. As authorized by the faculty 
it consists of five major compo- 
nents: 1) Theory and Skills Develop- 
ment, 2) Individual Development, 3) 
Communal Development and 4) Com- 
munity Development which were de- 
signed to be within the academic 
milieu of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. The 5th component, Ar- 
tistic and Spiritual Development, 
was to be academically connected 
to both the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Conservatory. A 
major is not offered in the _ pro- 
gram. However, students may 
elect to enroll in a specified num- 
ber of academic units and be cre- 
dited with concentration areas in 
AACSDP on their official _ tran- 
scripts. 


Three major areas of concentra- 
tion are offered in AACSDP and 
each comes under Theory and Skills 
Development. A fourth concentra- 
tion is, by design, supportive to the 
program generally. 


CONCENTRATION I: Sociology and 
Psychology of Community Develop- 
ment. Basically, this concentra- 
tion is concerned with isolating 
sociological and psychological prob- 
lems confronting Black communities 
as well as identifying alternatives 
which will aid such communities 
in becoming more viable to their 
inhabitants. Curricula develop- 
ment revolves around four inter- 
related areas: The African Back- 
ground, The Colonized Mind, The 
Sociology and Psychology of the 
Oberlin Community and Field Work. 


CONCENTRATION II: Science and 
Technology of Community Develop- 
ment. The objectives of this con- 
centration are to aid students in 
developing techniques for mastering 
theoretical and practical concepts 
in systems theory. More generally, 
students are taught to survey var- 
ious methodologies and_ theoretical 
propositions which are relevant or 
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have negative effects on the de- 
velopment of Third World commu- 
nities at large. 


CONCENTRATION III: African and 
African-American Culture. This 
concentration examines the artistic 
and spiritual heritage of indigenous 
Africans and Blacks in America. 
The curricula focuses on four com- 
plimentary themes — _ aesthetic, 
educational techniques, theory and 
practical application of these themes. 
Each of these themes is studied 
and synthesized in ways necessary 
to determine the influences of 
culture and formal education on 
the evolution of art forms, as well 
as their effects on community 
development. 


CONCENTRATION IV: Language De- 
velopment and Supportive Curricula. 
This concentration is designed to be 
supportive to the program generally. 
It involves experimental courses, 
research on Black Studies and 
special projects related to Black 
education and survival techniques. 


Matched with full-time faculty 
positions (FTE) the only component 
of AACSDP that is fully imple- 
mented is Theory and Skills De- 


velopment. And except for Ar- 
tistic and Spiritual Development 
through which one course is _ of- 


fered, no formal courses are taught 
in any of the other four components. 


WITH THIS BRIEF synopsis on what 
AACSDP is we can now identify and 
discuss some of the primary prob- 
lems I have encountered _ while 
endeavoring to implement the pro- 
gram. To do this one must keep 
in mind the general faculty’s edict 
of May 12, 1972. Also, to gain an 
in-depth understanding of my inter- 
pretation of the purposes and goals 
of AACSDP, it is important that the 
reader recognize that my appoint- 
ment as director and subsequent 
arrival in Oberlin thrust me_ into 
the implementation phase of the 
program's overall development. 
Important, too, is that I do not 
view the program as being predi- 
cated on Black racism. However, 
in part, it is a response to the 


effects of white racism. Perhaps 
the best description of white racism 
in Oberlin is that it is expressed 
through paternalism. 

Generally, one of the prime prob- 


lems with paternalism is that it 
becomes a means for perverting 
positive perceptions of self by 


individual Blacks and these nega- 
tive values tend to be extended to 
their ethnic group. This feat is 
accomplished because those Blacks 
who are persuaded to seek “equal- 
ity’ with whites through physical 
association, simultaneously submit 
to pseudomodes of equality which 
implicitly define them as_ inferior 
to whites. Moreover, once _ this 
process is set into motion it tends 
to become autonomically perpetuated 
by its participants whether they 
be negro, colored or white. And 
when successful adjustment to this 
process is accomplished, it begets 
expanding circumstances which re- 
quire one-way integration. Thus, 
the modes may have changed but 
the ends are the same: Blacks are 
relegated to an inferior role to 
whites. 

Pointing up the general patterns 
in this process, one can clearly see 
that integration is serving the same 
ends as segregation. The error of 
consciousness made by Blacks in 
this syndrome is that they allow 
their sense of equality to be per- 
verted through negative  socializa- 
tion. Furthermore, even if a Black 
sees physical integration with 
whites as a gleam of hope for his/ 
her freedom, it does not automati- 


cally permit positive hopes in 
positive ends. The glum reality of 
this error is that hard racism is 


permitted to have successful trans- 
formation to paternalism — _ iron- 
ically, often with the approval of 
both the victim and prime advocates 
of paternalism. 

The significant question here is 
how paternalism has affected Black 
individuals and programs at Ober- 
lin. Simply stated, it has become 
stabilized in a syndrome of domina- 
tion and submission supported by 
certain whites, negroes and coloreds 
alike. And more often than not, 
any manifestation of self-determina- 
tion emanating from the collective 
Black, the victim, tends to be viewed 
by them as “Black racism” or 
“Black separatism.” 

Without a doubt, AACSDP has a 
distinct character of ethnic _ self- 
determination. But due to a lack 
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of respect and understanding of this 
essential phenomena, serious  dis- 
tortions have been made. relative 
to the purposes, goals and worth of 
the program. The resultant effect 
is that individual and_ collective 
hostility have been cultivated. Ready 
to act out their hostility, key actors 
in the domination and submission 
syndrome have sought to discredit 
certain participants and supporters 
of the program through the use of 
democratic discrimination based on 
an axiom of majority rule.  Sig- 
nificant, too, where this lack of 
respect and understanding is wide- 
spread in institutions such as Ober- 
lin College, institutionalized rejec- 
tion becomes formalized as a 
collective hostility. 

Recognizing that AACSDP has a 
character of ethnic self-determina- 
tion, it is now necessary to under- 
stand Black consciousness because 


it is the prime substance from 
which this  self-determination is 
derived. Simply defined, Black 


consciousness is the conceptual es- 
sence which determines the _ to- 
getherness and mutual _ relations 
between that which a Black is and 
what he/she would like to be. It is 
the essential stuff of Blackness 
which identifies, reveals and de- 
fines a Black’s personal _ infinity. 
Blackness, then, prescribes the 
conditions for the Black individual's 
positive value of self; is inclusive 
of all things he/she is made of and 
holds the potential for that which 
he/she will become. Fundamental 
to understanding Black conscious- 
ness is that while it is the prime 
stimuli for  self-determination _ its 
logic does not automatically lead 
to racist or separatist ideologies. 
This, then, constitutes the basis for 
the value construct from which my 
actions as director of AACSDP are 
derived. 


RELATIVE TO IMPLEMENTATION, a Care- 
ful study of AACSDP’s structural 
and operational effectiveness has 
shown that its components are non- 
functional as a_ unified whole. 
There are three fundamental causes 
for this problem. 


1. The general operational 
concept for AACSDP was per- 
ceived by then President Fuller 
and key Black administrators 


as a “floating administrative 
model.” Thus, from the ad- 
ministration’s point of view the 
program was to be void of struc- 
ture. Asa result, lines of author- 
ity, responsibility and accounta- 
bility were diffused into the realm 
of informal politics to the extent 
that internal decisions were not 
made by AACSDP participants. 
And because the major decisions 
were made informally by indi- 
viduals who were often unquali- 
fied and not held accountable 
for their decisions, the program 
had little or no autonomy or 


stability. 

2. Although in principle 
AACSDP was _ interdivisional 
which means that it was to be 
structurally and  programmati- 


cally tied to the College of Arts 
and Sciences and the Conserva- 
tory of Music, College adminis- 
trators made little or no attempt 
to implement the program inter- 
divisionally. 

3. The program was basically 
stifled because it was not pro- 
perly funded and/or staffed. 


ONE WOULD THINK that Phase I 
(Development) of AACSDP was com- 
pleted when the faculty approved the 
program in 1972. Thus, imple- 
menting or operationalizing the 
program would have been the new 
director's prime responsibility. 
But this was not so, because in- 
dividuals supportive to the “float- 
ing administrative model’ have 
been successful in making it im- 
possible to create any semblance 
of a stable program characteristic 
of the academic excellence typical 
of the Oberlin tradition. This is 
not to say that that part of the 
program that is now operational 
is not academically sound, but rather 
due to blatant interference by non- 
academic personnel the academic 
freedom and program autonomy nec- 
essary for further implementation 
of AACSDP with continued academic 
excellence is virtually destroyed. 
And the causes for this failure 
are directly related to the informal 


politics typical of the “floating 
administrative model.” The irony 
of this situation is that many of 
the individuals who helped to de- 
velop and establish AACSDP have 
been the prime opponents to _ its 
implementation. The central issue 
in this conflict is whether the 
program will be administered by 
non-academic administrators or 
AACSDFP faculty and director. 

The critical errors at the roots 
of these problems relate to the 
inability of key Black and white 
administrators to recognize that a 
primary problem encountered by 
new programs, such as AACSDP, is 
that in their implementation stages, 
certain individuals tend to compete 
for status and power rather than, 
participate in creating organiza- 
tional mechanisms that will ac- 
tualize the goal of implementation. 
When this kind of competition over- 
shadows the intents and desire for 
implementation, the programs them- 
selves are sacrificed in favor of 
varying degrees of power elitism, 
and failure becomes their ultimate 
destiny. In most respects AACSDP 
is not a-typical. And the present 
state of the program is a testi- 
monial to the fact that the “float- 
ing administrative model’ has 
created intensified conflict within 
AACSDP as well as interfered with 
its relationships with some aca- 
demic and non-academic programs 
as well. 

Derived from this conflict — is 
a level of uncertainty which has 
aided in ungluing and further frag- 
menting AACSDP’s program units. 
Thus, as the need for program 
unanimity increases, resistance is 
vitiated proportionately. The re- 
sultant effect of this resistance 
is that implementation of the pro- 
gram has been stifled. For ex- 
ample, Prof. Fenner Douglass, the 
1973-74 chairman of the Conserva- 
tory Educational Policy and Plan- 
ning Committee, has almost single- 
handedly defeated the academic 
effectiveness of AACSDP_ because 
he has arbitrarily chosen to place 
individuals above the program _it- 
self. Throughout the year, Mr. 
Douglass refused to submit a plan 
of implementation for the Conserva- 
tory component of AACSDP to other 
committee members until — the 
director had obtained the “written 
endorsement” of the two involved 
conservatory faculty members who 
have given every indication of hav- 
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ing attitudes of ambivalence toward 
the program's structure and_ pro- 
grammatic functions. Of course 
AACSDP can never be interdivisional 
programmatically unless the com- 
mittee transfers all courses rele- 
vant to the Black experience to it. 
Furthermore, in its directive of 
May 12, 1972, the General Faculty 
did not at any time state or even 
suggest that AACSDP’s directox had 
to engage in this kind of activity. 
When looking objectively at this 
request by Mr. Douglass, unless 
one is of the same mind it would 
be difficult not to conclude that 
it is not divisive. Even further 
there are strong indicators _ that 
actions such as these are responsi- 
ble for cultivating chronic modes 
of self-interest and __ institutional 
discrimination which over the past 
year has shortcircuited and _ nullified 
any efforts toward gaining com- 
plete structural and functional co- 
hesion in the program. In this way, 
the informal politics which helped 
to create the thrust for developing 
and enacting AACSDP have become 
the primary forces which have pre- 
vented the original goals of provid- 
ing education relevant to the Black 
experience which the College has 
agreed to do. 


GIVEN THAT THE College intends to 
implement AACSDP, the most es- 
sential factors to be achieved are 


academic and _ structural cohesion, 
program autonomy and __ proper 
staffing. Then the  program’s 


manifest patterns would be directed 
toward a_ positive reality rather 
than failure. Because the faculty 
voted its overwhelming approval 
of AACSDP and having no reason 
to doubt the integrity of the faculty, 
there is no need to entertain any 
notion of failure. Yet, it is an 
undeniable fact that if the program 
is not implemented failure becomes 
automatic. Then it makes sense 
to conclude that key College ad- 
ministrators and committee chair- 
persons should have placed the pro- 
gram above individual interests and 
utilized established _ institutional 
mechanisms that would insure the 
goal of implementation. The deli- 
cate irony is that over the past 
year there has been _ intensified 
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resistance to implementing AACSDP 
by individuals who were effective 
in thwarting the will of the General 
Faculty and little was done to cor- 
rect the problem. Thus the fun- 
damental task before the College 
in the coming year is to choose 
between the success or failure of 
AACSDP. If failure is not its 
choice, it is essential that the 
conceptual, structural and __prin- 
ciple-formation enacted by the 
faculty in May of 1972 must not 
be subverted further by individual 
quests for status, power or _ insti- 
tutional discrimination. 

Fundamentally, I am_ suggesting 
that the College deliberately control 
variables which have tended to sup- 
port concepts of utilitarian effi- 
ciency and individualism. In this 
way, AACSDP can be assured _ its 
survival in spite of the eventuality 
of another year of democratic dis- 
crimination based on an axiom of 
majority rule and coincidental or 
deliberate acts by individuals who 
would thwart the program’s growth. 
In short, the needs essential for 
operationalizing AACSDP must no 
longer be denied because of the 
seemingly endemic intent of cer- 
tain members of the majority group 
to exercise negative power and 
control over the collective Blacks 
or negroes and coloreds who have 
joined in their attempts to prevent 
the program from being imple- 
mented. 

I am not suggesting that AACSDP 
should be steered toward _ isola- 
tionism. I am suggesting that most 
of the problems herein described 
can be solved effectively and _ eff- 
ciently by establishing the level of 
organizational stratification that 
is absolutely necessary to reduce 
the uncertainty which has caused 
insurmountable conflicts regard- 
ing program accountability, _ re- 
sponsibility and autonomy over the 
past year. However, it is equally 
important that the stratification be 
both vertical and horizontal rather 
than one or the other. In this way 
institutional integration can be 
accomplished while simultaneously 
creating and maintaining program 
autonomy. Notwithstanding, the 
structural and academic _relation- 
ships of AACSDP to the College 
at large, if it is so implemented, 
would be a major step in recog- 
nizing the ideological, educational 
and organizational pluralism rem- 


iniscent of the racial and cultural 
pluralism that is obvious in the 
Oberlin College community. It is 
clear that if the program does not 
experience complete implementation 
it will have little or no chance to 
move toward program stability. In 
effect, AACSDP will have been pro- 
grammed for failure. 

I certainly am not charging Ober- 
lin College administrators and fa- 
culty with this kind of collective 
divisiveness and_ institutional dis- 
crimination. But the task before 
them now is to have the wisdom to 
implement AACSDP while main- 
tainmg a clear understanding that 
it must exist within the organiza- 
tional environment of the College. 
To do this it is essential that the 
program be raised above individual 
quests for status and power to the 
collective while simultaneously func- 
tioning within the College structure 
as an autonomous program block. 
Yet, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the program was designed 
to serve the needs of individual 
students. 


The needs necessary for opera- 
tionalizing AACSDP are clear: create 
parallel structure, autonomy and 
program stability not less than or 
greater than any program of its kind. 
And because AACSDP was developed 
and introduced by Blacks and was 
enacted by the faculty, attempts to 
operationalize the program should 
not be viewed as being radical, nor 
should they receive radical re- 
sponses. In the final analysis, if 
the program fails because of a lack 
of implementation, the College will 
affirm something very different 
from what the General Faculty en- 
acted in May of 1972 as well as the 
acclaimed “liberal” tradition of 
Oberlin College from its inception. 


Tappan 
Square 
Notebook 


$200,000 for Art Museum 

Grants and pledges totaling $200,000 
have brought Oberlin within $775,000 
of the funding necessary to authorize 
expansion and renovation of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum and_ Art 
Building, including additional space 
for the Intermuseum Conservation As- 
sociation. 

Trustees of the Kresge Foundation 
announced June 17 that they had ap- 
proved a grant of $75,000 and they 
intend to authorize a second grant 
of $75,000 in January 1975. 

Three days later, the George Gund 
Foundation of Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounced a grant of $50,000 for the 
same purpose. 

Gifts and pledges now are at the 
$2,300,000 level for the $3,075,000 
project which is the last step in a 
20-year effort to make Oberlin one 
of the nation’s best-housed and best- 
equipped centers of learning. Trus- 
tees are insisting (TAPPAN SQUARE 
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NOTEBOOK, March-April 1974) that 
construction of this last step will 
not be approved until all required 
funds are firmly pledged or in hand. 
Also necessary is a funding plan 
for increased operational costs 
($80,000 annually). 


The Kresge Foundation has played 
a major role for many years in ex- 
panding and upgrading the country’s 
higher education facilities, including 
earlier grants at Oberlin. In 1972 
the Foundation awarded a $200,000 
grant for the Seeley G. Mudd Learn- 
ing Center. 

The Gund Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1952 as a private, non- 
profit institution with the sole pur- 
pose of contributing to human welfare 
and the progress of society in 
general. In 1971 it made a grant 
to establish the Office of Institutional 
Research at Oberlin for the purpose 
of analyzing and determining new 
ways of utilizing the total resources 
of the College more effectively. 


Last December an Oberlin grad- 
uate who prefers to remain anony- 
mous pledged $1.5 million toward 
the expansion and renovation proj- 
ect. Fulfilment of this pledge 
(largest ever made to Oberlin by a 
living individual) and the Gund and 
Kresge grants are conditioned upon 
the pledges and contributions of 
other donors of the balance of needed 
funds. Previous contributions of 
$400,000 include gifts for the Clar- 
ence Ward Library and the Wolfgang 
Stechow Print Room as well as 
several undesignated gifts. 


The proposed addition to the art 
building, as shown in the drawing by 
Prof. Forbes J. Whiteside which 
accompanies this report, will be 
set back from and to the south of 
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the museum section of the present 
complex. Three basic factors in- 
fluenced the architect, Venturi 
and Rauch of Philadelphia: the art 
department’s requirements, the 
limitations of the site and Venturi’s 
own desires. 


At first glance, the proposed new 
section seems to clash with the present 
building which Cass Gilbert designed 
in 1917. It is certain that the new 
structure will take some getting used 
to. Venturi points out, however, that 
Allen’s Italian Renaissance style ac- 
tually welcomes such an addition. In 
Italy, he says, Renaissance and modern 
buildings are often found in a rather 
uncomfortable but ultimately aesthet- 
ically pleasing relationship. 


The section of the addition closest 
to the museum will provide much- 
needed gallery space. The rest of 
the structure will house classrooms, 
studios and the library. Most of 
the interior will be what Venturi 
calls generalized loft space.  Ba- 
sically, this means the rooms will 
be flexible and adaptable — to 
changing needs. 

The lines are simple and clean, 
and much of the architectural char- 
acter of the building will come 
from the surface finishing ma- 
terials, the landscaping and the play 
of light and shadow on the completed 
structure. One unfortunate but un- 
avoidable result of the addition 
will be the virtual elimination of 
the grassy parkland between the 
art building and the Hall Audito- 
rium annex. Claes Oldenburg’s 


“Giant Three-Way Plug,” currently 
situated in this parkland, will be 
slightly relocated (see bottom right 
of drawing) in consultation with 
Oldenburg. 
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Baroque Institute 
English and Italian baroque music 
was emphasized at this summer's 
third Baroque Performance _ Insti- 
tute at the Conservatory June 30- 
July 21. Three faculty concerts 
and a special concert by the Ba- 
rogue Dance Ensemble were 
presented. In addition, four stu- 
dent concerts were open to. the 
public. 

August Wenzinger of the Schola 
Cantorum in Basle, Switzerland, 
was musical director for the third 


summer. James Caldwell, founder 
of the institute and professor of 
oboe in the Conservatory, was 
director. Shirley Wynne, guest 


lecturer at the last two _ institutes, 
directed the eight-member dance 
ensemble and held daily dance 
classes and lectures. 

Student enrollment was 115 and 
40 of them were returnees. En- 
rollment was 95 last year and 50 
in 1972. There were 16 faculty 
members. 


CIAC Votes Proxies 

For the second successive year, 
the College Investment Advisory 
Committee (CIAC) was able to vote 
on all the proxy contests occurring 
in companies in which the College 
holds _ shares. Issues included 
strip mining, equal employment, 
corporate activities in the Third 
World and, of course, corporate 
involvement in electoral politics. 

At the beginning of the 1974 
proxy voting season, CIAC made 
a decision to vote all proxies on 
the assumption they might pass, 
and therefore not to vote in favor 
of moot or misleading resolutions 
simply because they would proba- 
bly fail. When the committee 
agreed in principle with a proposal 
but found it badly-worded, im- 
practical or otherwise unaccept- 
able, they voted against the resolu- 
tion itself but followed the vote with 
a letter to the company explaining 
the reason for the vote and express- 
ing support for the resolution’s 
principles. 

The breakdown of votes makes 
it clear that CIAC members acted 
neither as supporters of manage- 
ment’s status quo nor as radical 
anti-establishmentarians. Twenty 
votes were cast in favor of share- 
holder’s proposals, 14 votes were 
cast against such resolutions, and 
five times CIAC abstained from 
voting. In a number of cases, 
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the CIAC votes against sharehold- 
ers proposals did not _ signify 
approval of management policies, 
but rather that the proposals were 
ineffective, misleading or apt to 
result in cumbersome administrative 
problems for the corporation. On 
several other occasions prophylactic 
proposals were made which were 
considered unnecessary and _ were 
therefore voted down by CIAC. 

This year and last year the work 
of the committee was simplified 
by the reports provided by the In- 
vestor Responsibility Research Center 
(IRRC), an independent organiza- 
tion devoted to collection and impar- 
tial analysis of information on cor- 
porate and advocacy group actions 
and policies. The IRRC, founded 
in 1972, now has subscriptions of 
$250,000 a year. Subscribers in- 
clude universities, city governments, 
unions, banks and other large in- 
vestors. The board of directors of 
the IRRC consists of representatives 
from a number of colleges, uni- 
versities, and foundations. Bayley 
Mason, chairperson of CIAC and 
administrative vice president from 
1971-1974, has been Oberlin’s rep- 
resentative on the board. His place 
will be filled by trustee John R. 
Brown, 733, while Mason will con- 
tinue on the board as a representa- 
tive of Boston University. James G. 
Lubetkin, ‘64, director of College 
information, will chair CIAC in the 
coming year. 


Chavez Fills Finney 

When Cesar Chavez, president of 
the United Farm Workers (AFL- 
CIO), declined Oberlin’s offer of 
an honorary degree in 1972 (the last 
year that such awards were given 
by the College) it did not necessarily 
mean that he would never make an 
appearance on campus. 

He had his day last April 5 and 
spoke to a packed Finney Chapel 
on the history of his union’s strug- 
gle for recognition by corporate 
agribusiness in California. His 
speech was the high point, but by 
no means the only instance, of at- 
tention on the Oberlin campus this 
year to the problems of seasonal 
farmworkers and to the bitter strug- 


gle between the UFW and _ the 
Teamsters Union. 
Chavez appearance in Oberlin 


was part of a series of meetings 
in Ohio at which Chavez pressed 
his “product boycott” of iceberg 
lettuce and table grapes which by 


then had won support ot numerous 
church groups and service organiza- 
tions. Three days after his Oberlin 
appearance, the AFL-CIO announced 
its full support of the boycott 
“against the unconscionable raid by 
the Teamsters” in the signing of 


“sweetheart contracts” with the 
growers in California. 
Since last October, the Farm 


Workers Boycott Committee, con- 
sisting of 16 Oberlin students, had 
been engaged in efforts to make 
information about the boycotts avail- 
able to students and to townspeople 
and to explain how the Teamsters 
had been able to sign ready-made 
contracts with the California grow- 


ers without consulting the farm 
workers. 
The group’s activities included 


writing articles and commentaries 
for the Review, putting up posters 
and distributing __ leaflets. Last 
November, when the group proposed 
a one-meal fast from the College 
Food Service, more than 900 stu- 
dents joined in the effort and Hi-C 
donated the money to the UFW. On 
the day of Chavez’ visit to Oberlin 
another one-meal fast was _ held. 
Groups which helped the boycott 
committee in preparations for the 
Chavez rally included the student 
Latin-American Alliance (Alianza), 
the Asian American Alliance, the 
YMCA, Oberlin Women’s Service 
Center, and the Oberlin and Lorain 
Welfare Action Centers. 


Musician’s Library 

Clifford Cook, 30, member of the 
Conservatory faculty from 1948 to 
1969, has given his personal library 
of books and music to the Oberlin 
Conservatory Library. 

The collection, both comprehen- 
sive and selective, includes general 
music reference works, foreign 
language dictionaries and_ thesauri. 
It has complete coverage from music 
history, theory and biography to music 
criticism, chamber music and string 
music pedagogy. The scores are rep- 
resentative of all periods and genres 
and there are miniature scores of 
the major and minor symphonic 
works, piano-vocal scores of operas 
and sacred works, chamber music 
parts, scores and full sets of parts 


for orchestra and string orchestra 
(in the hundreds of titles), violin 
and piano music, and methods. 

The contribution is comparable 


to the Gustave Langenus library 


which was given to Oberlin in 1959. 

Cook and his wife have continued 
to reside in Oberlin since 1969 and 
now are moving to a condominium 
in Clearwater, Fla. 


ICA Exhibition 

The first exhibition on the _ Inter- 
museum Conservation Association 
was held in the Allen Art Museum 
from May 4 through June 2. Works 
of art from the Allen collections, 
photographs, and charts showed the 
problems, methods and results of 
research and conservation carried 
onin the ICA laboratories. 

The exhibition was divided into 
four areas: (1) an explanation of the 
effects of the environment on_ art 
objects; (2) the scientific examina- 
tion of a work of art using x- 
radiography, infra-red and ultra-violet 
photography, and microscopy; (3) the 
cleaning and consolidation of paint- 
ings on fabric and wooden panels; 
and (4) the rapport between the art 
historian and conservationist. 

Founded in 1952, the ICA was the 
first regional conservation — labor- 
atory to be established in _ this 
country with a formal relationship 
between cooperating institutions. As 
a regional laboratory, it works with 
its members in preserving their 
collections by providing annual in- 
spections of them, by preventative 
conservation, and by major treat- 
ment of paintings and objects. 

Present member institutions num- 
ber 16 and range geographically from 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts in 
the West to the Memorial Art Gal- 
lery of the University of Rochester 
in the East. 

Since 1969, the ICA has operated 
one of the three graduate training 
programs in conservation in the 
U.S. It has been financed by a 
Ford Foundation grant but, begin- 
ning in the fall of 1974, the training 
program will be supported by a 
grant from The National Endowment 
for the Arts. 

The Intermuseum Laboratory, in 
Oberlin, is independent and not a 
part of Oberlin College, but the Col- 
lege cooperates with the ICA in 
numerous ways and makes _ its 
facilities and services available to 
the ICA. 

The Intermuseum Laboratory was 
established at Oberlin under the 
leadership of Richard D. Buck, who 
retired as director on July 1, 1973. 
He has continued as head of the 
training program. 
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Other members of the present 
staff are Marigene H. _ Butler, 
director; Delbert Spurlock, chief 
conservator; Barbara Beardsley, as- 
sistant conservator; and Ruth E. 
Spitler, secretary /accountant. 
Acquisitions Ethics 
The Allen Memorial Art Museum 


has joined in a worldwide effort 
to prevent site destruction, theft 
and illegal exportation of art ob- 
jects. Following an extensive study, 
the 19-member Purchase Committee 
of the museum has responded _ to 
the serious problems raised by the 
illicit trade in art by unanimously 
voting to adopt four resolutions 
concerning acquisitions ethics: 

-not to acquire any work of art 
known or suspected to be stolen or 
illegally exported from its country 
of origin 

-to make reasonably certain of a 
clear title for any work under con- 
sideration for acquisition 

-to return any object to the vendor 
or legal owner should such a work 
of art be inadvertently acquired in 
violation of the first resolution and 
to do this in such a way that the 


interests of all parties are pre- 
served, and 
-declares this policy operative 


as of March 1, 1974, and pertaining 
to all stolen art work and to those 
works illegally exported after 
March 1, 1974. 

The background for this action 
began following World War II when 
a serious international — situation 
arose due to the growing scarcity 
and high price of quality art. Loot- 
ing of archaeological sites, theft 
from private and public collections, 
and illegal importation and_ expor- 
tation of cultural property from 
the country of origin’ rose to 
frightening proportions. 

The first public policy © state- 
ment intended to counteract the 
situation came from the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
in the spring of 1970. This action 
was followed that fall by the 
UNESCO Convention on the “Means 
of Prohibiting and Preventing the 
Illicit Export, Import and Transfer 
of Ownership of Cultural Property.” 

Consent to this treaty was given 
by the U.S. Senate Aug. 11, 1972, 
but the implementing legislation to 
carry out the terms of the Conven- 
tion still awaits approval by both 
Houses of Congress. 

The Congress 


has, however, 


passed the Mills Pre-Colombian Bill 
which prohibits importation into the 
U.S. of art illegally removed from 
the country of origin and requires 
proof from the importer that the 
work was exported with the ap- 
proval of the country of origin. 

Since these three actions, insti- 
tutions and_ professional societies 
have publicly expressed their will- 
ingness to support the principles 
of the UNESCO Convention. 


Awards and Fellowships 

Joan C. Tronto, 74, has a Danforth 
Fellowship for advanced — study 
toward the Ph.D. She plans to 
specialize in cross-cultural — po- 
litical problems and political theory 
at Princeton. James Amelang, 74, 


received honorable mention in the 
Danforth competition. 

Benjamin Bagby, Steven Katz 
and Julie Taymor, all ‘74, have 


won Thomas J. Watson Fellowship 
grants for independent study and 
travel abroad. Bagby, who received 
the A.B. in German and Mus. B. 
in voice last February, will pur- 
sue “the study and_ performance 
of Medieval song” in Western 
Europe. Katz, who majored in 
urban studies, will study “the prob- 
lems of adjustment to life in New 
Towns” in the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe. Ms. Taymor, a 
folklore major, will study “puppet 
theater” in Java, Bali, Japan and 
Holland. 


Susan Hicks, "74, an oboe student 
of James Caldwell, won the 1974 
statewide Instrumental Concerto Com- 
petition in Springfield, Ohio. She 
will be soloist with the Springfield 
Symphony in September. 


Xerox Computer Approved 

Contrary to previous announce- 
ments, the computer that will be 
installed in the Irvin E. Houck (24) 
Computing Center will be a Xerox 
Sigma 9 Model 2. 

It is scheduled to be shipped from 
California prior to Oct. 18 and to 
be operational before the start of 
the 1975 spring semester. 

Trustees approved purchase of 
the Xerox computer at their June 8 
meeting after learning that the 
Burroughs B6700 computing system 
they had approved last November 
(TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, March- 


April 1974) would greatly exceed 
its cost estimates. 
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Retiring Faculty and Staff 

Five members of the Oberlin Col- 
lege faculty and staff retired this 
summer, after serving the college a 
total of 172 years. Two of the re- 
tirees, Chester L. Shaver, °28, pro- 
fessor of English, and Dorothy M. 
Smith, '29, director of placement and 
graduate counseling, each had 44 
years of service to the College — 
more than any other member of the 
faculty or administration since 
Henry Churchill King. 

The other retirees are Gertrude 
F. Jacob, °29, former registrar and 
executive secretary of the Graduate 
School of Theology, with 36 years of 
service; Inda Howland, professor of 
eurythmics, with 34 years of service 
and Dr. John Warner, °31, College 
medical coordinator for 14 years. 

Shaver joined the English depart- 
ment in 1930, serving as chairman 
of the department from 1952 to 1955 
and from 1964 to 1970. He is editor 
of the revised edition of “The Let- 
ters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth, 1787-1805,” has published 
numerous articles on Wordsworth 
and Chaucer, and authored the arti- 
cles on Byron, DeQuincy, Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth in the “En- 
cyclopedia International” published in 
1965. 

Shaver received the M.A. and the 
Ph.D. degrees from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1929 and 1937. He has 
also studied at Cornell and Columbia. 

In April, a guest lecture, art ex- 
hibit and book display were held in 
his honor. Jonathan Wordsworth, a 
fellow of Exeter College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Usurpation and 
Reality: Wordsworth’s Great Six 
Weeks,” on April 11; an exhibition 
of 18th century landscape prints and 
watercolors were displayed in the 
Allen Art Museum print room, and 
early editions of works by Words- 
worth and Coleridge were on view 
in Carnegie Library. The events 
were sponsored by the English de- 
partment and the Nellie Heldt Lec- 
ture Fund. 

Shaver is married to the former 
Alice Crofts, 36. They will con- 
tinue to live in Oberlin. Retirement 
plans include research, writing and 
foreign travel. 

Dorothy Smith joined the Oberlin 
administrative staff in 1930, at- 
tending Spencerian College in Cleve- 
land during the year after her 
graduation from Oberlin. Until 1942 
she was an assistant in the Admis- 
sions Office. She joined the Bureau 
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Shaver 


of Appointments in that year, serv- 
ing as acting director from 1948 to 
1952, when she was named director. 
The department was re-named _ the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling in 1962, and on July 1 
was again retitled the Office of 
Career Development and Placement. 

Miss Smith recently became one 
of the first two recipients of the 
Senior Class Award of Appreciation. 
The award, citing her for being 
“meticulous and sensitive in aiding 
students and alumni,” and for pro- 
viding “an island of security in a 
time of great uncertainty,” was 
presented to her by 1974 Class Pres- 
ident Luther Jones at the Alumni 
Association meeting May 25. 

Retirement plans include travel. 
She will continue to live in Oberlin. 

Gertrude Jacob first joined the 
Oberlin staff in 1937 as the NYA 
secretary. After serving as _ secre- 
tary of The First Church in Oberlin 
for several months during 1943-44, 
she joined the Graduate School of 
Theology (GST) staff. 

Miss Jacob served the GST as 
registrar, executive secretary, and 
in various other capacities until its 
merger with Vanderbilt University in 
1966, at which time she became as- 
sistant to William Bigglestone in the 
College archives. In 1963 she was 
made an honorary alumna of the 
GST by the school’s alumni, and in 
1966 was presented a Special Alumni 
Award for her “devotion, spirit and 
concern . . . through her 22 years of 
dedicated service.” Since 1966 she 
has continued to represent the GST 
alumni at Oberlin and has maintained 
ties with the Schauffler College of 
Religious and Social Work in_ its 
new setting at Defiance College. 

At present she is continuing to 
work part time in the College ar- 
chives. 
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Inda Howland came to the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music in 1940 as an 
instructor in eurythmics, and retired 
this summer as a_ full professor. 
After graduating from the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York City, 
with a major in piano, she went on 
to become the second American to 
receive the postgraduate diploma in 
eurythmics under Jacques Dalcroze 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

As a going-away present, some 
250 of her former students contri- 
buted to a travel fund for her. On 
May 25, a check for $2,700 from her 
former students, plus “mad money” 
contributed by her colleagues, was 
presented to her at a surprise party 
in her honor. The list of contribu- 
tors to the fund, and more than fifty 
letters of appreciation from former 
students, were bound in red leather 
and given to her at the celebration. 

Miss Howland’s response to her 
students’ and colleagues’ tokens of 
esteem was a mixture of joy and 
disbelief. “You mean,” she said 
upon receiving the gifts, “it’s all 
been worth it after all!” 

Dr. Warner joined the Oberlin 
staff in 1960 as associate director 
of the student health service. In 
1968 he became the College medical 
coordinator and collaborated in the 
establishment of the current health 
plan, which uses the facilities of 
the Oberlin Clinic to supply medical 
services to Oberlin students. 

After receiving his M.D. from 
Harvard Medical School in 1935 and 
interning at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston, he was a 
general practitioner in South Barre, 
Mass., for 23 years. 

Dr. Warner holds the Congres- 
sional Bronze Medal for his work 
as a medical consultant to the Se- 
lective Service Board, including care 
of a conscientious objector encamp- 
ment during World War ILI. 
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Staff Appointments 

Warren F. Walker Jr., professor 
of biology, has been appointed Ober- 
lin’s acting provost and Robert M. 
Longsworth, associate professor 
of English, has become acting dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Paula L. Goldsmid, ‘64, meantime 


has become an associate dean in 
the A. & S. division. 
Walker has been serving since 


last February as advisor for bud- 
getary affairs to Acting President 
Ellsworth C. Carlson, °39. As acting 
provost he will have primary re- 
sponsibility for developing Oberlin’s 
1975-76 “tight belt” budget. He 
and Longsworth will hold their new 
positions at least until a new presi- 
dent is appointed and is in residence. 

Longsworth fills the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Donald 
R. Reich who has become vice 
president and provost at Brooklyn 
College. He has been a member of 
the faculty since 1964. Walker has 
been a faculty member since 1946. 

Paula Goldsmid will assist Longs- 
worth in faculty personnel matters 
and carry out general duties in the 
administration of the Arts & Sci- 
ences academic program. She will 
also be responsible for the develop- 
ment of feminist interests of cur- 
ricular and professional kinds. This 
will include the development of a 
Women’s Studies program and the 
recruitment of women as candidates 
for positions in the faculty and 
administration. 

A sociologist, she has been affil- 
iated with the University of North 
Carolina since 1968. Earlier, she 
taught at Chicago and Illinois. 
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GLCA Japan Director 
Elizabeth Hayford, Oberlin’s 
sistant dean for 


as- 
international edu- 
cation, will be resident director of 


the GLCA Japan Study program 
during the academic year 1974-75. 
This is the first time an Oberlin 
staff member has headed the pro- 
gram at Saseda University in Tokyo. 
It also is the first time the GLCA 
has provided funds for an “accom- 
panying spouse” in connection with 
its overseas programs. 

Elizabeth’s husband, — Charles, 
assistant professor of history, will 
do research in Chinese history. 
The Hayfords will return to Oberlin 
in July 1975. 


Four or five Oberlin — students 
are expected to enroll in the pro- 
gram — an indication of growing 


interest in Japanese studies. 


Artist Recitals 

The 96th season of the Oberlin 
College Artist Recital Series will 
include seven concerts, all to be 
held in Finney Chapel at 8 p.m. 

The series will open with a 
performance of baroque music by 
the Concentus Musicus, Vienna, 
Monday, Oct. 7, followed by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Lorin Maazel, 
conductor, Tuesday, Oct. 15. 

Elly Ameling, soprano, will per- 
form Tuesday, Nov. 19 and pianist 
Anton Kuertion Tuesday, Dec. 3. 

In 1975, the Moscow Chamber 
Orchestra, Rudolf Barshai, conduc- 
tor, will give a concert Friday, 
Feb. 14; Lynn Harrell, cello, on 
Tuesday, March 4; and the Cleveland 
Orchestra and Chorus, Robert Page, 
conductor, Tuesday, March 18. 

The Moscow Chamber Orchestra 
performed in the 1966-67 season 
and the Concentus Musicus in the 
1968-69 and 1971-72 seasons. The 
Cleveland Orchestra will be giving 
its 172nd and 173rd concerts in the 
series. 


Conservatory Workshops 

Three music workshops, one on 
“Choral Conducting” and two on 
“Music in the Middle School,” were 
held at the Conservatory July 1-19. 

The workshop on “Choral Con- 
ducting” was held July 1-5. Daniel 
Moe, professor of choral conducting, 
was the clinician for “Advanced 
conducting techniques” and Richard 
Hanson of the music education de- 
partment, for “The elementary 
choir.” All participants were com- 
bined into a single choral group 
each day for instruction and dem- 
onstration purposes and_ reading 
sessions for the evaluation of choral 
materials. There was a children’s 
choir “in residence” on July 2-3, 
8-9, and 10-12. 

“Music in the Middle School” 
was the subject of workshops from 
July 8-12 and July 15-19. Herbert 
Henke, professor of music educa- 
tion, used topics “Game _ strategies 
for developing musicianship,” “Ex- 
ploring electronic and taped music,” 
and “Adapting Orff and Kodaly 
techniques to new learning environ- 
ments.” 

Hanson, the second clinician for 
these workshops, took up “Working 
with the changing voice” and “Cre- 
ating meaningful musical experi- 
ences.” These sessions included 
individualized instruction and “hands- 
on” experience with an electronic 
synthesizer. | Videotaped “micro- 
teaching” were available for self- 
evaluation of teaching techniques. 


$5,000 for OMT 

The Ohio Arts Council has made a 
$5,000 award to the Oberlin Music 
Theater in support of this summer’s 
five-week season and David Bam- 
berger, OMT director, announced 
that the grant “has put our fund- 
raising goal within our grasp.” 


Summer Exhibit 

The Allen Memorial Art Museum 
is presenting a summer exhibition, 
“Contemporary Americans: a selec- 
tion of paintings and sculptures from 
recent acquisitions in the museum’s 
collection.” It opened June 5 and 
will continue through August. 

Many of the works are of monu- 
mental size and _ therefore rarely 
displayed in the permanent galleries 
during the academic year. 

Paintings are: Ann McCoy's ma- 
jestic (13’ X 9’) “Mount Ever- 
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est,” executed in pencil on acrylic- 
coated paper in tones of gray, white 
and silver with touches of green 
and blue; Will Insley’s “Wall Frag- 
ment, 1966,” nearly 17 feet long, 
a stark configuration of two black 
canvas L-bars with thin yellow 
stripes. 

Also, Alan Shields’ “Dumbo E, 
1969," a banner-like painting of 
stitched, unstretched canvas, acrylic- 
dyed in tones of rose, blue and 
lavender; and “Blue Florida #2, 
1966" by Darby Bannard, a large 
painting (nearly 6’ X 8’) geometri- 
cally divided into 12 segments of 
circles, each distinguished by a 
different pastel color. 

The sculptures include Alan Saret’s 
“Yellow and Turquoise,” a tumble 
of painted chicken-wire sections 
assembled especially for the exhibi- 
tion; “Untitled, 1967” by Ron Cooper, 
a pristine three-dimensional shaft 
of Plexiglas, the milky front surface 
contrasting with the clear sides; 
Ree Morton’s “No Title, 1971-73,” 
an assemblage of a canvas square 
whose designs are echoed by a 
“frame” of stripped tree branches 
painted with pastel colors and sup- 
ported at the sides by forked 
branches; William Wiley’s “Eye 
Talisman Strain,” a sheet of Plexi- 
glass with a whimsical drawing 
etched on its surface, supported by 
a metal pipe ona log. 

Also, Anne Healy’s “Premise, 
1973,” a narrow strip of sheer black 
silk, gathered between two vertical 
rods of aluminum which stand in 
relief from the wall. 

Anne Healy is a young New York 
sculptor who makes “sail sculp- 
tures” with soft fabrics blowing in 
the wind. “Premise, 1973” was 
donated to the museum in memory 
of Sara L. Houston, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education at 
Oberlin from 1950 until her death 
in 1973. 


WOBC Manager 

John Scheinfeld, a junior from Mil- 
waukee, has been named station mana- 
ger of WOBC for 1974-75. A _ so- 
ciology/communications major, he 
has been with the radio station since 
his freshman year, when he origi- 
nated the “Oberlin Radio Workshop,” 
one of the few weekly dramatic series 
on any radio station in the country. 
Since then he has produced and 
directed the Workshop and has been 
instrumental in developing the sta- 
tion’s special programming depart- 
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ment. Special programs now include 
“Poor Obie’s Almanac,” a weekly 
comedy/satire feature; “College 
Question,” a College Bowl-type quiz 
show; a daily program of story 
readings requested by the commu- 
nity elderly; and “Little Johnnie’s 
Old Tyme Radio Show” on which 
Scheinfeld plays selections from his 


personal library, including tapes 
from “The Shadow” and “The Lone 
Ranger.” Scheinfeld’s interest in 


drama extends to live theater. Last 
Winter Term he directed a produc- 
tion of Elaine May’s play “Adapta- 
tion.” It was presented to the 
public in February. 


Faculty Notes 

Marcia Colish, associate professor 
of history, presented a paper, “Avicen- 
na'’s Theory of Efficient Causation and 
Its Influence on St. Thomas 
Aquinas” at the Congresso Inter- 
nazionale S. Tommaso d’Aquino 
nel suo VII Centenario, held in 
Rome and Naples in April under 
the sponsorship of the Dominican 
order. An ACLS Travel Grant 
enabled her to participate. 


Joseph Breidel, former assistant 
professor of art, is now teaching at 
the Minneapolis College of Art and 
Design. He recently displayed his 
work at the Walker Art Center and 
at the 118 Art Gallery in Minneap- 
olis and was the subject of a feature 
article in the May 26 Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


Frederic Cheyette, former as- 
sistant professor of history, has 
been promoted to full professor of 
history at Amherst College where 
he has been teaching since 1963. 


The late President Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins was one of six outstanding 
American I[talianisti awarded medals 
at the April 8 commemoration in 
Washington, D.C., of Petrarch’s 
coronation as Poet Laureate. The 
ceremony was part of the World 
Petrarch Congress held April 6-12 
and subtitled “Francesco Petrarca, 
Citizen of the World.” Barbara 
Maxwell, granddaughter of Mr. 
Wilkins and music cataloger at 
the Library of Congress, accepted 
the medal on behalf of the Wilkins 
family. 


Olly Wilson, former assistant pro- 
fessor of music theory, was one of 
four winners of $3,000 music awards 
from the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters and the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. He is asso- 
ciate professor at Berkeley and his 
new work, “SpiritSong,” for soprano, 
orchestra and chorus, received _ its 
premiere by the Oakland Symphony 
March 12. Paul Levi, 63, was one 
of three young composers who won 
scholarships of $3,500 each from 
the Academy-Institute. 


Geoffrey Blodgett, 53, professor 
of history, wrote an article entitled 
“Victoria Woodhull: A_ portrait of 
America’s most shocking 19th-century 
feminist” for the March 16 TV 
Guide. The article was published 
in conjunction with the March 17 
CBS production “We the Women,” 
the first part of the network’s 
“The American Parade’ series. 


Joseph Schwartz, professor of 
pianoforte, gave a concert in Car- 
negie Recital Hall last Dec. 29. 
Allen Hughes, who reviewed the 
recital for the New York Times, 
found that “the best of his perform- 
ances on this occasion were superior 
to those of a number of more cele- 
brated pianists” and said that he 
“might well qualify for a more im- 
posing concert life than he has had 
up tonow.” 


Huguette LeGall, assistant profes- 
sor of French at Atlanta University 
and former lecturer in French at 
Oberlin, has been appointed assistant 
to the resident director of the Sweet 
Briar College Junior Year in France 
program for 1974-75. 


Francis Pettijohn, professor emeri- 
tus of earth and planetary sciences 
at Johns Hopkins University and 
former instructor of geology and 
geography at Oberlin, recently re- 
ceived two medals for his contribu- 
tions to his field. The Society 
of Economic Paleontologists and 
Mineralogists presented him with 
their Twenhofel Medal for excellence 
in sedimentary geology, and_ the 
Geological Society of London 
awarded him the 1974 Wollaston 
Medal. Both of these awards are 
the highest honors of the societies. 
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Sports 


by Marc Kaiser, '76 


t has been determined by 

general consensus lately that 

during the spring quarter Ober- 
lin College has a few important 
constants. One is that various 
levels of governance _ structures 
will be in turmoil. Two is that 
personnel decisions for the coming 
year will be argued. Three _ is 
that the finals crunch will be as 
strong as ever. Finally, four is a 
type of composite, involving the 
mystic predictability of rain clouds 
and Hi-C meals. Rather than be- 
labor the political aspects of the 
first few constants as_ related 
to Oberlin College athletics, and 
rather than hurt the feelings of 
Hi-C Manager Dick Armon or the 
weather man, it seems more apt 
here to cite the individual and team 
accomplishments achieved this past 
spring by Oberlin athletes. 

The 1974 men’s baseball team, 
coached for the second year by 
Cass Jackson, had a rather disap- 
pointing year in terms of unrealized 
potential. The squad closed out 
the season at 7-8, finishing fifth 
in the OAC’s Northern Division. 
Winning five of their first seven 
games, the Yeomen looked like 
strong contenders until they hooked 
up with eventual OAC champion 
Ohio Northern in a doubleheader. 
Injuries previous to this important 
meeting, had further weakened an 
already thin OC pitching staff, and 


as a result, the Yeomen dropped 
both ends of the twin-bill. Morale 
began to sag and the diamondmen 
played listlessly in losing four out 
of their last six contests. 

Senior Chris (Whizzer) White, 
from McDonald, Ohio, had another 
excellent year, being named the 
first-team all-OAC third _ base- 
man for the second consecutive 
time. White, who led the NCAA’s 
District 4 in hitting in °73 with 
.463, batted .391 in '74 and led the 
team in hits, doubles and_ extra- 
base hits. 

Other important performers for 
the ‘74 Yeomen were pitchers Ed 
Zaccaro and Willie Martinez, out- 
fielders Dave Phillips and Greg 
Harshaw, shortstop Don Navatsyk 
and first baseman Mark Conrad. 
Martinez received honorable men- 
tion on the all-OAC team. 


THE MEN'S TRACK team of Tommie 
Smith had a moderately successful 
year in what may be classified as 
rebuilding. With a 2-3 record, an 
eight place finish in the OAC out- 
doors, and a third place showing in 
the GLCA outdoors, the trackmen 
were highlighted by fine individual 
performances. All American Senior 
Al Smith, from Dayton, Ohio, took 
most of the honors, winning the 
OAC indoor three-mile and placing 
third in the OAC outdoor mile 
(4:16.2) and three-mile (14:31.4). In 
the three-mile, Smith broke | his 
own school record by 20 seconds. 
Other strong performances were 
turned in by distance runner Rob 
Mallory, fieldmen Jody Floyd and 
Craig Knudsen, sprinters Harry 
Bonner and Randy Robinson, and 
pole vaulter David Layne. Smith 
is the only senior so there is real 
hope for next year. 


WOMEN’S TRACK also made its mark 
in 74 under the limited direction 
of said Tommie Smith. Fine in- 
dividual performances colored this 
season too as freshman Lynn Fried- 
man, sophomore Lisa Matovcik and 
senior Cynthia Elek made _ their 
presence known in the large meets. 
Friedman, who holds the Madison 
(Wis.) city records for the women’s 
outdoor and indoor mile, qualified 
for the Nationals in the mile (5:29.9) 
this spring and missed by one 
second in the two-mile (11 06.1) 


Frep Suutts lacrosse team fin- 
ished at 1-8 in the Midwest Lacrosse 


Association and 3-9 overall. In- 
juries at first midfield plagued 
the squad, but big wins over 


Bethany (18-2) and Allegheny Col- 
lege (15-6), and a last-minute win 
over Wooster (10-9) highlighted the 
year. Senior co-captain Ted Hom- 
mel led the team with 20 goals. 
Strong performances were also 
turned in by Holt Smith, Bill Kunkel 
and Ken Hirz. 


THE WOMEN’S LACROSSE squad, di- 
rected for the first year by Jody 
Telfair Richards, °66, finished at 
2-3. Wins over Ashland (12-10) and 
Wooster’s second team (15-2) were 
high points. Junior Bonnie Rape 
was the top scorer, with other fine 
performances from sophomore Nancy 
Aggers and freshman Janine Evans. 


IN TENNIS, Bob Piron’s bunch com- 
pleted a 6-3 season with a tenth 
place in the GLCA meet and sixth 
place in the OAC. Seniors Eric 
Goldman, Alan Ball and Donn Ginoza, 
junior Leo Fisher and sophomore 
Mark Young al! had fine seasons. 


THE NETWOMEN of Claudia Coville 


also. played exceptional _ tennis, 
sporting an impressive 6-2 mark 
with a fifth-place finish in the 
19-team Ohio State tourney. Senior 
first singles Sue McGarry closed 
out her outstanding OC athletic 


career with a 10-2 two-year individ- 
ual record. Freshmen Lisa Chur- 
gin, Robin Steward and Sharon Freed- 
man and sophomore Margaret Cheney 
had notable seasons. 


THE GOLF TEAM, coached by Dave 
Bersohn, ’74, didn’t make any tidal 
waves in the OAC, but there was 
improvement upon last year’s trick- 
les. Bersohn rated honorable men- 
tion on the all-OAC team. Senior 
Jeff Blakely also played well. 


The “new look” this year was the 
initial appearance of the Oberlin 
College Rugby Club. Organized by 
senior Bruce Kostic, the club had a 
3-2 record. The ruggers consisted 
of many players completely new to 
the sport and if high morale is evi- 
dence of great interest for possibly 
the world’s roughest sport, one may 
soon see the OC Rugby Club a 


part of the annual Oberlin sports 
affairs, 
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Solo 
with 
unending 
encores 


by Holly Sklar, '76 


ne, one, one, two, this is two, 
Oris is two, three, three . . .” 

The swimmer’s constant calcu- 
lator rambles off the laps. The 
machinery for subtraction and mul- 
tiplication generates yardage, laps 
per set, figures times off the pace 
clock. 

To many, this is the world of the 
competitive swimmer, boring and 
mechanical. An easy sport if your 
mind is dull enough to take it. To 
many, swimmers are the retardates 
in the factory. They perform routine 
menial labor; more a test of mental 
endurance than physical skill and 
stamina. 

In January I recorded the finest 
breaststroke step down set I had ever 
swum. There were four 100-yard 
swims broken into 50’s with five 
seconds rest between each 50. Every 
two minutes and 30 seconds a new 
100 was begun (on the 2:30). I 
dropped each 50 evenly, clocking 44, 
43.5, 43 and 42.5 seconds. The 100’s 
related the pattern: 1:32, 1:31, 1:30 
and 1:29. 

I felt each first 50 as though my 
body was my own and my body was 
the master. Fatigue, water resistance, 
turnover, kick, turn, underwater 
pullout, breathing, stretch; all meshed 
insmooth determination. The second 
50 was clean pain. The mind deals 
with pain and your body responds 
to the training and pace burns to 
sprint. 

A swimmer senses speed. — Dif- 
ferent individuals translate different 
messages. To some the feeling of 
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the water running off your body is 
the key — the pressure on your 
face, the resistance meeting your 
arms, your breathing rate. Others 
must rely on more external signs 
such as the blur of the wall passing 
by or the time it takes to pass partic- 
ular points in the pool area. In the 
pool a second seems a minute, a 
minute nears eternity. 

The most intense physical pain 
I've ever experienced was not in the 
hospital or in an ambulance; most 
acute is the pain I’ve felt in certain 
swim workouts. Only half-jokingly 
is the sign often posted in the pool 
area: “HURT, PAIN, AGONY.” That 
is the competitive swimmer’s motto. 
Coupled with it is THRILL, ELA- 
TIONSEGSTASY. 

Swimmers desensitize themselves to 
repetitious pain and learn to employ 
the pain of all-out effort, the pain 
of over-exertion, the pain of muscles 
still aching from yesterday’s practice. 
You don’t just drop seconds, you whit- 
tle them off in weeks of practice. 

In the broadest application, “hurt” 
is when you start warming up and 
tired muscles rumble their indigna- 
tion. “Pain” is when the practice 
picks up and you must put out enough 
to make the interval, to preserve your 
self-respect; enough to redden your 
face and quicken your pulse. “Agony” 
is when you are swimming a series 
of repeats (10 X 50 on 1:00, 10 < 100 
on 1:45, 10 X 200 on 3:30) and you 
must fight to keep each from getting 
slower, often after 15 seconds rest 


or less. On each final lap “agony” 
is pushing yourself as if a warm sand 
beach awaits you and not another set. 


LAST YEAR, under the direction of 
volunteer coach Leslie Rudolph, the 
Oberlin women’s swimming team be- 
came a viable intercollegiate com- 
petitor. The season ran from Sep- 
tember to late November — the 
traditional small college fall season 
(often colleges have only one pool and 
the men’s team receives winter pri- 
ority). Cleveland State, Baldwin 
Wallace and Case Western Reserve 
succumbed to the Obie swimmers, 
many of whom were previously un- 
trained and lacking meet experience. 

A team principle has always been 
that the individual members are more 
important than the team. By that I 
mean it is worth losing a meet if 
winning would demand stacking all 
events and depriving even the weakest 
swimmers of a chance to compete; 
if it would mean practicing tokenism. 
The ’72 season finished with three 
Obie wins and one loss. The lost 
meet was sacrificed for our beliefs. 

Many would ask what sort of ridicu- 
lous principle that is for an inter- 
collegiate team. It is perhaps absurd 
for an older, larger team with solid 
depth and range of experienced swim- 
mers. In the first years of its de- 
velopment, though, our team is com- 
posed of a handful of experienced 
well-trained athletes; an armful of 
interested, capable women who are 
relatively new to training, many of 
whom have large talent; all of whom 
have tremendous will and are 
equally hard-working and deserving 
of meet competition as the rest. 
The remaining handful are women 
fervently interested in conditioning 
and less committed to competing. 


THis YEAR the team began training 
under the guidance of those returning 
swimmers with coaching experience. 
In essence, the team trained itself. 
No one provided aid or encourage- 
ment from the deck. No one who was 
more dependent on outside motiva- 
tion received it. Swimming meets 
were scarce because of the late 
effort to compile a schedule. The 
long winter season had a seemingly 
endless beginning. 

Workouts, telephoning, publicizing 
and coordinating were handled by the 
team members in addition to the frus- 
trating work of finding a coach and 
bolstering the slowly disintegrating 
morale of fellow swimmers. When 
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Claudia Coville arrived to assume her 
half-time position as an instructor in 
the P.E. department she enthusiasti- 
cally provided much needed and 
greatly appreciated assistance. 

The physical education department 

seemed generally reluctant to mobilize 
any efforts in the search for a 
coach. Rather, “the remarkable wom- 
en who coached themselves” were 
lauded and the embodiment of team 
spirit glorified. In reality the team 
grew more impatient and more pessi- 
mistic. Team spirit was eroded as 
the solo continued with unending en- 
cores. 
The department withheld its profes- 
sional assistance and a professional 
swimming coach was never found. 
Jane Gellman graciously accepted the 
team’s offer after realistically cau- 
tioning us about her personal lack 
of expertise in competitive swimming 
and the many obstacles yet to be 
overcome (e.g. schedule). 

Team potential was obvious as new 
women joined throughout the season 
and the “old timers” gained skill. 
By choosing to join the large univers- 
ities in the winter season, the team 
knowingly lowered its chances of 
winning and welcomed the best in 
competition. Many women, like 
Cleveland State’s Kathy McKittrick, 
are champions of international and 
national competition such as the Pan 
American Games. 


THE 73-74 SEASON ended in a special 
kind of team triumph. At the state 
meet most everyone dropped their 
best times drastically to bring Oberlin 
into a fifth place out of a field of 
eight which included top-ranked Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio State and Bowling Green. 
Sue Bloomfield and Holly Sklar and 
diver Margaret Cheney extended their 
season by competing in the A.I.A.W. 
(Association for Intercollegiate Sports 
for Women) Swimming Nationals at 
Penn State U. 

Again next year we face the problem 
of finding a coach. We need and seek 
a woman experienced enough to teach 
the seasoned swimmers and dedicated 
enough to teach the beginners. 

The swimming team suffers from 
the same injustices all Oberlin wom- 
ens teams suffer from: lack of 
funds, rapid coaching turnover and 
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minimal publicity. Next year, be- 
cause of the financially-forced pri- 
ority juggling, the instructor’s slot 
shared by Lynda Huey and Claudia 
Coville will be discontinued and de- 
ceased Sarah Huston’s position will 
remain unfilled. Women will be 
forced to choose which teams will 
receive high quality coaching and 
which will suffer from continued 
failure to recommend a woman to 
fill Jack Scott’s position. 

The Faculty Council has informed 
the department that no approval will 
be given for outside coaches. The 
council must recognize that, at present, 
the women’s intercollegiate program 
is dependent on outside assistance. 
Even if every woman faculty member 
coached the sports they felt most 
comfortable with this would not ade- 
quately cover all teams. In addition, 
the academic and activity classes 
would suffer from lack of available 
personnel hours and women would be 
further denied quality coaching. 


IN THE AREAS Of publicity and funding, 
the Admissions Office and alumni 
organizations are key factors. In 
1972, during my admissions interview, 
I was told that there was not and 
would not be a women’s swimming 
team. I chose to accept Oberlin any- 
how, but how many other women 
turned Oberlin down because of 
misconceptions and incorrect por- 
trayals?P The teams were hurt by 
this unmeasurable loss of high 
school athletes. 

Director of Admissions Carl Bewig, 
62, has assured me that the Admis- 
sions Office is relaying full information 
about women’s sports and a publicity 
brochure is being prepared by the 
Women’s Sports Committee and the 
Sports Information Center. As a 
result, there should be an increase in 
the number of women athletes who 
apply to Oberlin. 

It is time, now, for alumni to rec- 
ognize women’s athletics and to sup- 
port this recognition financially as 
well as through superficial acknow]l- 
edgement and/or moral _ support. 
There is no record board for wom- 
en at Carr Pool. This isn’t caused 
by feelings of inferiority, it’s be- 
cause operating budgets don’t des- 
ignate money for things like this. 
An alumni donation is needed. 

The College is not alone responsible 
for the funding of intercollegiate ath- 
letics or the lack of it in this case. 
The College is in a budget vise. Wom- 
en, while continuing their just  re- 


quests for increased College funds, 
must turn to those whose priorities 
are more closely allied with their 
own. 


ALSO CRITICAL to the future of women’s 
sports is the implementation of Title 
IX of the 1972 Education Act which 
states that NO person in the U.S. 
shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subject to dis- 
crimination under any education pro- 
gram or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance. 

Title IX has the potential to reduce 
drastically the material obstacles to 
the pursuit of recreation, health and 
athletic excellence by women who, as 
a class, have been socialized to de- 
value sports as an integral part of 
the human experience as opposed to 
the male experience. Regulations 
effectuating Title IX have been 
stalled by intensive lobbying by the 
N.C.A.A. which opposes inclusion 
of athletics in the regulations. 

The Women’s Sports Committee is 
coordinating a letter and petition drive 
to present the viewpoint supportive of 
highly explicit and effective guide- 
lines. Oberlin students and faculty 
have given laudable support. 

The Ohio Athletic Conference, on 
the other hand, has asked Oberlin to 
prevent women from participating in 
“men’s” athletic events in response 
to the complaint filed by Ohio Wes- 
leyan for allowing women to run 
with exhibition status in a cross- 
country meet last September. Ober- 
lin is asking that exhibition status 
be allowed for women and Acting 
President Carlson has refused to 
comply with the request for a guar- 
antee that Oberlin will prohibit 
further “violations” of this nature. 
The possibility for further positive 
action is still open as Oberlin fights 
to uphold its principles. 

It is time for Oberlin to turn an 
equally critical eye inward. 

Oberlin College may have been the 
first to give A.B.’s to women but 
it is slow in admitting that that fact 
alone is worthless if women are still 
second class citizens in a first class 
community such as Oberlin. Oberlin 
invited women onto the block. It 
exploits this point for its progressive 
liberal image. It can’t keep painting 
the outside of the house while the 


paint on the walls and ceilings cracks 
and falls. 
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News 


Election Results 

Ruth Leiserson Sims, °40, has been 
elected by alumni as a trustee of 
the College for a_ six-year term 
beginning next Jan. 1. For the 
first six months of that term, she 
will continue to represent the classes 
of 1932 through 1941 as a member 
of the Alumni Board. 

New members of the Alumni Board, 
chosen in last spring’s concurrent 
election, who took office July 1 for 
three-year terms are: 

Robert F. Millikan, ‘24, 
senting classes prior to 1934. 

Lucy Irwin Hayward, °35, repre- 
senting classes 1934-43. 

Philip S. Thomas, °50, represent- 
ing classes 1944-53. 


repre- 


Doris Gilbert Bechtel, ‘61,  re- 
presenting classes 1954-63. 
Alan W. Houseman, °65, repre- 


senting classes 1964-73. 

The new president of the Alumni 
Association is Jane Dunlap Highsaw, 
‘41, and the new president-elect is 
Sumner Hayward, 38. Mark Staley, 
30, a former president of the As- 
sociation, has begun a_ two-year 
term as treasurer. David Secrest, 
‘49, is past president. 


Club Activities 

More than 3,150 Oberlinians and 
friends attended the 56 alumni club 
meetings held throughout the country 
during the 1973-74 academic year. 
Programs for these meetings were 
varied: discussions on governance 
with administrators, faculty and 
trustees; slide-lectures on Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Hawaiian geology 
and the Shakers; cocktail parties; 
seminars on China, Creative Arts 
1974 
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in the Liberal Arts College and 
Pre-retirement Planning; concerts 
by the Oberlin College Choir and 
the Collegium Musicum, and_ stu- 
dent-alumni “get-togethers.” 

End of the year activities were 
numerous and diverse. On May l, 
the Independent College Alumni 
Associates of Ohio (I.C.A.A.) of 
which Oberlin is a member, spon- 
sored a “Joint Venture” in the 
Phoenix, Ariz., area. Alumni of 
17 Ohio schools met for dinner and 
a discussion of trends and develop- 
ments in private higher education 
in Ohio. Oberlin’s contribution to 


the slide show presented at the din- 
ner was a discussion of the current 
disagreement between the College 
and the Ohio Athletic Conference 
over women’s athletics. 
ford Barnhill, 


Jean Pick- 
"49, was local co- 


Bechtel Hayward 
ordinator and_ representative of 
Oberlin College. 


Another “joint venture” was held 
May 14 by the Twin Cities Small 
College Alumni Association. Ober- 
linians, along with alumni of Carle- 
ton, Grinnell, Knox, Lawrence and 
Macalester, attended a symposium 
by members of the World Press 
Institute on “Visiting Correspon- 
dents’ Views of the United States.” 


On the West Coast, two gatherings 


of Oberlinians took place. On May 
18, nearly 250 alumni, students 
and their families came _ together 


for a swim party and potluck dinner 
at the home of Althea Robinson 
Hickman, "66, in Menlo Park, Calif. 
The group of eight who have been 
trying to re-establish a Bay Area 


Alumni Club planned the get-together 
in order to mobilize enough people 
to agree on the desirability of 
forming a club and to suggest ac- 
tivities for the group. Needless to 
say, the planners were encouraged. 

A rustic camp in the redwoods 
of the Santa Cruz mountains was 
the site of a “West Coast Reunion” 
for the weekend of June 7-9. Thirty- 
five Oberlinians, from classes of 
1965 on, gathered for the event 
planned by Charles and Elizabeth 
Ryan Cole, both ‘’68, Stephanie 
Kaza, ‘68, and David Steinberg, 
'65 (see article on p. 32). 


Because of the enormous response 
to the Chicago Club’s architectural 
tour of June 1973, the Club re- 
peated the tour on June 1. 
Severens 


Kenneth 


W. of the Oberlin art 


Po 
Houseman 


Staley 


department, an expert on the Chi- 
cago School of Architecture, led 


the “sold-out” bus tour of the city’s 
outstanding examples of trend-set- 
ting architecture. 


Programs on music and related 
arts highlighted the spring for many 
clubs. Seventy-five New Haven 


Oberlinians attended an April 19 
dress rehearsal of the Yale Col- 
legium Chorale under the direction 
of Robert Fountain, former Dean 
of the Oberlin Conservatory. <A 
reception in honor of the Fountains 
followed the rehearsal. 

Karamu House, founded by Rus- 
sell and Rowena Woodham Jelliffe, 
both ‘14, provided the setting for 
the annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Club. After a buffet dinner and 
short business meeting, the Karamu 
Dancers presented outstanding works 
from their 50th anniversary season 
repertoire. 

The Suncoast Florida Club spon- 
sored an afternoon program May 18 
which focused on music and related 
arts. Arranged by Julie Bonnett 
Creighton, ‘56, the program fea- 
tured an explanation of the related 
arts approach to teaching music 
and performances by several U.S.S. 
faculty and_ students, Elizabeth 
Sorensen Anderson, ‘56, Bonnie 
Burns (who once attended a sum- 
mer opera workshop at Oberlin) 
and Julie Bonnett Creighton. A 
short business meeting with elec- 
tion of new officers was followed 
by a social hour and the singing 


of Oberlin songs. 
“A Little Night Music” of 
Couperin, Mozart, Chopin, Rach- 


maninoff, Barber and Bach con- 
cluded the year’s activities for the 
Boston  Oberlinians. Nearly 70 
attended the June 13 program which 
featured Persis Abbot Ballou, °44, 
Camilla Haugen Conley, 62, Motoko 
Taniguchi Deane, 71, Victoria 
Howard, '69, Joan Heller Ramlow, 
‘66, Marion Gray Shepp, ‘48, and 
James Thornblade, ’63. 

On June 23, the Washington, D.C., 
club sponsored a “Picnic and Rag- 
time at Wolf Trap.” Some 160 
Oberlinians gathered for the con- 
cert by the renowned New England 
Conservatory Ragtime Ensemble 
and the pre-concert picnic at the 
grounds in Vienna, Va. 


Alumni in two areas greeted in- 
coming students and their parents 
with summertime picnics. On June 
2, Westchester-Southern Connecticut 
club members and admissions reps 
planned a picnic at the home of 
Elizabeth Hiller Goldsmith, 45. 
Because of the weather, everyone 
was forced inside for what turned 
out to be a pleasant afternoon of 
discussing Oberlin life for the bene- 
fit of the incoming students and 
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parents. Six current students and 
May graduates were on hand to share 
insights — Troy Dixon, '76, Andy 
Quint, 74, Peter Schweitzer, ‘74, 
Jenny Sims, 75, Eric Summergrad, 
‘75, and Matt Weissman, 74. 

The Northern Connecticut Ober- 
lin Alumni held an afternoon get- 
together June 9 for alumni, incom- 
ing students and their families. 
The outdoor event was held in a 
park, where Oberlinians played 
softball and frisbee. 


A Graham Benediction 

In recent years there have been 
several requests for the text of a 
benediction used rather frequently 
by the late Thomas W. Graham, 
professor of homiletics and dean 
of the Graduate School of Theology. 
Through the courtesy of Gertrude 
Jacob, '29, now retired from the 
College —archivist’s office — and 
former executive secretary of the 
GST, here is the text: 

“Now may the Lord lift up the 
light of His countenance upon you 
and give you peace in your going 
out and your coming in, in your 
sitting down and your rising up, in 
your work and in your play, in your 
joy and in your sorrow, in your 
laughter and your tears until that 
day comes which is without dawn 
and without dark in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


1974 Alumni Class Officers 
Newly-elected officers of the Class 
of 1974, chosen by preferential bal- 
lot to represent the class until its 
“cluster” reunion in 1978, are 
Andrew Quint, president; Frank Hub- 
bard, vice president, and Mitchell 
Weiss, secretary-treasurer. 


Wilson Women’s Fellowship 

Susan Griggs, °68, is one of 27 
women scholars to receive a Wood- 
row Wilson dissertation fellowship 
in women’s studies for the coming 
academic year. The fellowships 
were awarded, according to the 
Wilson Foundation, to those women 
who show “ability to make sig- 
nificant scholarly contributions to 
the growing body of knowledge about 
changing women’s roles.” Susan’s 
dissertation topic is “The Depen- 
dent Poor of Newburyport, Mass., 
1810-1880.” She is a Ph.D. can- 
didate in US. history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Rediscovery 


at 
Santa Cruz 


by Richard Zitrin, 68 


ourneying from as far away as 
J the coast of northern Oregon, 35 
Oberlinians from the classes of 
1965 to 1970 gathered in early June 
for a weekend of reacquaintance, 
remembrance and relaxation. The 
scene of the gathering was an idyllic 
retreat in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains of California, 65 miles south 
of San Francisco and 20 miles north 
of Monterrey. The serene sur- 
roundings contributed to the gather- 
ing from the first, minimizing the 
awkwardness of a momentarily 
forgotten name or face, and assist- 
ing in the quick and surprisingly 
easy renewal of old friendships and 
the commencement of new ones. 
Despite the fact that few present 
were California natives, the ambi- 
ence of the gathering was clearly 
Californian as well as Oberlinian. 
Thus, together in the retreat’s com- 


mon room for wine and_ snacks 
Friday night, the familiar well- 
worn Oberlin adjective “relevant” 


was frequently coupled in conver- 
sation with the newer but equally 
familiar California adjective “mel- 
low.” Conversations of reacquain- 
tance (“What have you been doing 
the past six years?”) became re- 
laxed, casual and comfortable. 
Saturday was a day of slow awak- 
ening for many, followed by break- 
fast and the inevitable nonsexist 
volleyball game. Ex-Coopers were 
heard to cry “Coop rules, we're 
playing by Coop rules!” after their 
forays occasionally carried them 
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over or into the net. The balance 
of the day was spent on a hike 
along the mountain ridge behind the 
retreat, with Stephanie Kaza, ’68. 
acting as guide, teacher and camp 
counselor. A stream’s entrance 
into a narrow gorge provided a 
peaceful setting for a picnic lunch. 
The hikers returned in time for a 
dinner so excellent that the absence 
of zebra cake went virtually un- 
noticed. 

Following the after-dinner vol- 
leyball game, Counselor Kaza led 
the group on a sunset hike to a 
meadow overlooking Monterrey Bay. 
Saturday night’s gathering in the 
common room was again spent in 
conversation, much of it “relevant,” 
all of it “mellow.” Someone pro- 
duced a slide projector; old ex- 
periences (past Obie commence- 
ments, demonstrations, etc.) were 
relived, and new events (the recent 
birth of a child to one of our num- 
ber) were experienced. 

Sunday morning’s journey was 
by car, down the mountain to an 
ocean beach at low tide, where the 
inquisitive portions of our Oberlin- 
trained minds were stimulated by 
our investigation of life in the sea. 
After returning to a hearty brunch, 
our plans for the Wilder Bowl 
Memorial Softball Game were 
scrapped in favor of one more round 
of volleyball, with everyone “ro- 
tating out” for watermelon, cheese 
and wine. As we began to say our 
goodbyes, exchange addresses and 
depart, some made plans to get 
together in the near future, while 
others expressed the hope that our 
weekend gathering might become a 
regularly scheduled annual event. 

As relatively recent Oberlin grads 
who found themselves far removed 
from the geographical center of 
our college experiences, many of 
us undoubtedly felt isolated from 
those experiences. Many had _ lost 
contact with all but a few of our 
Oberlin contemporaries, most of 
whom remained “back East.” Ac- 
companying this loss of contact 
was the increasingly vague memory 
of what one might term the Oberlin 
ethic or the Oberlin spirit. But 
that spirit, rekindled, was clearly 
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felt at our gathering. We were 
able to look at each other afresh, 
as We are today, using our common 
experiences and remembrances of 
Oberlin humanism as a guide. Thus, 
recollection enhanced rather than 
detracted; the temptation to look 
at one’s fellows as merely reflec- 
tions of their former selves was 
easily surmounted. This was im- 
portant because, as young grads, 
we are only now beginning to feel 
comfortable and (more or _ less) 
permanent about our lifestyles and 
values. Only now is the experimen- 
tation and selection process which 
began for most of us at Oberlin 
beginning to ebb. 

Because of the relatively small 
number of our Oberlin contempo- 
raries on the coast, and because we 
are still relatively young, transient 
and impecunious, periodic gather- 
ings like June’s Santa Cruz ex- 
perience may be difficult to arrange. 
But there is no doubt that for those 
of us who were there and who re- 
discovered some of the meaning of 
our Oberlin days, there is a strong 
desire to congregate again. 


CREDENTIALS COST $2 

To help. offset operating costs, 
alumni who obtain credentials from 
the Office of Career Development 
and Placement (formerly the Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counseling) 
are now being asked to pay a $2.00 
service charge for each set of cre- 
dentials requested. This charge will 
not incur to seniors or to those who 
graduated or left campus less than 
4 year ago. For the first 12 
months out of school, all services 
of the office are available free of 
charge. With the exception of dupli- 
cating and mailing credentials, all 
services of the Office of Career De- 
velopment and Placement are avail- 
able without charge to all alumni 
and former students. Credentials 
will be sent prior to payment of the 
fee: however, alumni should send 
the requests and payments together 
if possible. 

Ar 


Letters 


Any Segregation Is Wrong 


From my viewpoint, one of Oberlin’s out- 
standing qualities has been its strong belief 
in and practice of integration. This quality 
was one of the main reasons that I chose 
Oberlin for undergraduate work and encour- 
aged my daughter, Cynthia (Class of 1977), 
to do the same. 

It has come to my attention that the Third 
World group at Oberlin has obtained permis- 
sion from the housing committee to have its 
own dorm (Talcott) for next year. The segre- 
gation of this group, or any group, is wrong. 
It matters not if the segregation is at the 
insistence of the majority group or the 
minority group. Any segregation of a mi- 
nority prevents the majority from knowing and 
understanding them and vice versa. 

I believe that this action is so foreign to 
the principles upon which Oberlin has stood 
for so long that the decision of the housing 
committee should be overruled at once. Stop- 
ping the segregation of this group of students 
would in no way infringe upon their right to 
form discussion or other groups where they 
could study their heritage. This desirable 
right can and must be accomplished without 
segregation. 

I am sure that a decision to overrule the 
housing committee would have the full sup- 
port of the students, faculty and alumni. 

MILTON HEINBERG, 52 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Woops 


Alas, I must register one wail about your edit- 
ing of my article (BANISHING THE DEMONS OF 
MODERN LIFE, May-June 1974). In the biograph- 
ical sketch you wrote about me, you said that 
my classmate, Dick Eastman, is the professo1 
at G.W. University under whom [I studied. 

While I very much value Dick's opinions, 
that was not the case. My tutor at G.W. was 
A. E. Claeyssens, who most recently received 
the University’s Distinguished Professor Award. 
He deserves a great deal of credit for he is 
one of the most able teachers I’ve had the good 
luck to encounter. He's so vigorous and full 
of enthusiasm that a little trail of students fol- 
lows in his wake. 

As far as I know, Dick Eastman hasn't taught 
at George Washington University, but he has 
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had a distinguished career at North Central 
College in Naperville, Ill., where he now is dean 
of the faculty. He has written two excellent 
books on “The Novel.” I’m proud that he read 
my novel, “Headless Beings,” and wrote 
favorably about it to me. But he really didn't 
see it until after it was published. 

Perhaps the misconception arose because 
you deleted (and I don’t blame you) a reference 
I made to Dick Eastman in the manuscript you 
were editing. 

EpitH LYMAN KUETHER, 37 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


The assumption is correct. Had we not been 
momentarily “headless,” we could have checked 
our records on the whereabouts of Dick East- 
man. —Ed. 


Demons 
I regret to see that the devil has now made it 
into the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Never 
into the College, [hope. It’s obvious that Edith 
Kuether has much to do with demons which 
have possessed her with the idea that she can 
write. 

LORRAINE V. HANLEyY, '42 


Rockford, Il. 


In Real English 
The article by Penelope Harger Royse, ‘63 
(WASTE NOW, PAY LATER, May-June 1974) is 
among the best on the subject. It is com- 
prehensive, considering its length and, best 
of all, it is beautifully written — in real 

English. 

Lore S. KEFFER 
President, Group for Recycling 
in Pennsylvania (GRIP) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Russian Tour Remembered 

As advertised in his letter-to-the- 
editor in the January-February 1974 
issue, Russ Hurd, ’66, has produced 
a booklet entitled “The Russian 
Tour - Ten Years Later” and 
distributed it to alumni who were 
members of the Oberlin College 
Choir when it toured the Soviet 
Union and Romania during March 
and April of 1964. 

The booklet has 36 pages of let- 
ters from the former choir mem- 
bers recalling their experiences on 
the tour and bringing each other up 
to date on their present whereabouts. 
The two-color cover is a reproduc- 
tion of the poster which announced 
the March 12, 1964, concert in Mos- 
cow. 

The initial letters in the booklet 
are from Robert and Clara Fountain 
who have just completed a year at 
Yale and are returning to Madison, 
Wis., this summer. Hurd is be- 
ginning his sixth year as pastor of 
the First United Methodist Church 
in Bridgeport, Ohio. 
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Books 


COAL BLACK AND THE SEVEN DUDES by 
Kermit Mehlinger, M.D., 39. Vantage. $3.95. 
In this reworking of “Snow White,” the black 
hero is an omnipotent, omniscient, modern day 
genie who is brought into being by an act of 
love during a time of decline in humanistic 
values. Visiting such places as Harlem, 
Mississippi, London and Johannesburg, he 
searches for seven black dudes to aid him 
in an attempt to bring Christmas to an im- 
poverished family with seven children. He 
recruits seven dudes who are, at the time of 
enlistment, engaged in some act of self- 
sacrificing love, and with them brings Christ- 
mas to the family. Rather than the usual 
material gifts, Coal Black and the seven dudes 
bring the youngsters qualities which are lacking 
in their characters. Dr. Mehlinger is a 
Chicago psychiatrist. 


HITLER’S WAR AIMS: THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE NEW ORDER by Norman 
Rich, 42. Norton. $14.95. In this, the au- 
thor’s second volume on Hitler’s actions before 
and during World War II, the actual policies 
implemented in German-occupied countries 
during and before the war are discussed. 
The book focuses on the government and 
administration of the conquered countries, and 
also deals with Hitler's intentions toward 
countries and continents that never were brought 
into the Nazi empire. A chapter describes 
the treatment of Jews in German society. A 
report on the first volume of the. series, 
“Hitler's War Aims: Ideology, the Nazi State, 
and the Course of Expansion” appeared in the 
July/August 1973 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
Rich is a professor of history at Brown. 


SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN AMERICA 
1830-1860 by Russel Nye, 34. Harper & Row. 
$10. The sense of optimism which character- 
ized the American people during the middle 
decades of the 19th century is explored. The 
author portrays the growth of the nation and its 
progressive, enterprising citizenry: the develop- 
ment of a national artistic consciousness under 
the leadership of such men as Thoreau, Emer- 


son and Whitman, the peace, temperance and 
penal reform movements, the utopian com- 
munities and the beginnings of the feminist 
movement in America are all discussed. A 
brief section on Charles G. Finney and the 
early years in Oberlin is included. Nye, 
who won the Pulitzer Prize in 1945 for his 
biography of George Bancroft, is distinguished 
professor of English at Michigan State. 


ECOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ANIMALS AND MAN by S. Charles 
Kendeigh, °26. Prentice-Hall. In this re- 
vision of the author's 1961 book, “Animal 
Ecology,” ecological fundamentals are pre- 
sented and then applied to man. For in- 
stance, population control is discussed first 
in terms of animals and then, in a section 
new to the revised edition, is applied to man. 
Kendeigh, the author of eight books, is a re- 
tired member of the U. of Illinois zoology 
faculty. 


LUTHER AND THE PEASANTS’ WAR 
by Robert N. Crossley, '46. The three major 
events in the life of Martin Luther following 
the Diet of Worms — the Wittenberg Dis- 


turbances of 1522, the Knights’ Revolt of 
1522-23 and the Great Peasants’ War of 
1524-25 — are examined. The author studies 
Luther's actions and attitudes during the 


earlier events, looking for any inconsistencies 
which might explain his actions during the 
War in 1525. Luther is classified as an 
economic, social and_ political conservative, 
and Crossley questions whether Luther's 
critics were justified in their opposition to 
many of his policies. Crossley is an asso- 
ciate professor of history at St. Olaf College. 


FACTORY HAND TO EXECUTIVE) (HE 
STORY OF RALPH DIVINS by Rev. Alex- 
ander S. Carlson, ‘21, 26t. Vantage. Ralph 
Divins was a real-life Horatio Alger-type 
hero, who rose from an apprentice tool and 
die maker to the vice presidency of the In- 
shield Die and Stamping Co. This book tells 
of his childhood days, when he helped raise 
and support his four younger brothers and 
sisters, and of his adult life and his rise to 
the top. It also describes the relationship 
between Divins and his wife of 53 years, 
Mildred. Divins was a member of the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church in Toledo, where 


the author was pastor for 18 years. The 
Rey. Mr. Carlson is now retired. 
PEE DGE AKO) DESTINY: CHARLES 


bE GAULLE AND THE RISE OF THE 
FREE FRENCH by Robert $. Thompson, 
‘59. McGraw-Hill. $9.95. The tasks per- 
formed by De Gaulle during the two year 
period between the fall of France and Rom- 
mel’s defeat in Africa are discussed. By 
D-Day, according to Vhompson, De Gaulle 
had given his Committee of National Liberation 
the form of the future government of France, 
had created under his control an army of 
250,000 and had been recognized as its head 
by the French Resistance. De Gaulle’s 
enigmatic personality and whether he was a 
realist, a prophet or an anachronism is ex- 
plored. Thompson teaches in the Interna- 
tional Center of the University of South Car- 
olina, Columbia. 
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Losses 
in the 


Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus Faculty 


W. Marin Burts, June 22 at Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin, following a lingering ill- 
ness. He was assistant professor of com- 
munity studies and social ethics in the depart- 
ment of church social work at the Graduate 
School of Theology, 1954-59, and associate 
professor from then until 1966 when the GST 
merged with Vanderbilt Divinity School and 
he became associate professor of counseling 
at Oberlin. Since his retirement in 1970 he 
had been a clinical psychologist for the Walter 
G. Nord Guidance Center in Elyria. 

Mr. Butts was professor of social sciences 
at Schauffler College for seven years until 
it became a division of the GST in 1954. He 
also was lecturer in sociology at Western Re- 
serve. 

Hlis extensive experience in social work be- 
gan in 1925 when he became boys’ secretary 
of the Cambridge, Mass., YMCA. In 1931- 
32 he conducted a special survey on boy gangs 
in East Boston for the Godfrey Hyams Foun- 
dation. He was director of the Central Square 
Center in East Boston until 1938 and execu- 
tive director of the Christian Activities Coun- 
cil at Hartford, Conn., until 1947. 

Mr. Butts received the B.S. from Boston 
University in 1940, the M.A. from NYU in 
1947 and the Ed. D. from Western Reserve 
in 1958. He also did graduate study at the 
New York School of Social Work. He was 
born March 15, 1904, in Vandalia, Mo. 

In the summer of 1955 the Alcoa Founda- 
tion awarded Mr. Butts a fellowship as part 
of the college-business program of the 
Foundation for Economic Education to enable 
educators to study the internal workings and 
problems of business. In 1962-63 he studied 
the courts and correctional systems in En- 
gland, Germany, Denmark and Sweden. He 
made a follow-up study in the summer of 
1972. 

Mr. Butts wrote articles for Parent Teach- 
er, Group Psychotherapy, Correctional Re- 
search and the Journal of Clinical Psycho- 
pathology. We was a member of the executive 
board of the Cleveland Institute of Gestalt 
Therapy and a past president of the Social 
Workers Association of Lorain County. He 


1974 


JULY / AUGUST 


Was past chairman of the undergraduate 
division of the National Council on Social 
Work Education. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jeanne 
Beattie whom he married in 1931, sons Lee, 
Paul and Charles, 67, and 13 grandchildren. 


_e eeee  eee 
Former Faculty 


PAULENE HApAway Rortn, June 8 in Roanoke, 
Va., her residence since last July. She was 
instructor in German from 1947 to 1952 and 
the wife of Dr. Robert F., 51. She and her 
husband were educational and medical mis- 
sionaries for the United Methodist Church 
from 1961 to 1972 in W onju, Korea. 

Mrs. Roth was born in Athens, Ga., Aug. 
25, 1912, and received the A.B. from Georgia 
in 1933 and the A.M. from Wisconsin in 
1943. She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
From 1934 to 1936 she was an exchange 
student at the Univ. of Frieburg in Germany. 
She taught German, Latin and Spanish for six 
years at Chatham Hall and for four years at 
Hollins. She also taught at NYU and Brook- 


lyn. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Roth 
leaves children Thomas and Laura and a 
brother. 


Faculty Widow 


ETHEL HALLAM Moore, June 8 at the Welcome 
Nursing Home, Oberlin, where she had been 
a resident for two years. She was the widow 
of David R. Moore, professor of history 1913- 
43, who died in 1951. 

Mrs. Moore was born in Washington, Pa., 
Aug. 11, 1882, and was married in 1910. She 
was a former piano teacher and church or- 
ganist and a past president of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club. She leaves children Evelyn 


(Mrs. Wallace Ryall), °34, Marian (Mrs. 
Lawrence Meredith), ‘41, and Norman H., 
38, nine grandchildren and nine great- 
grandchildren. 


Emeritus Staff 


ANNA S. VON DER NONNE, Sept. 1, 1973, in 
Lakewood, Ohio. She was director of Russian 
House from 1964 until her retirement in May 
1973. 

Mrs. von der Nonne was the widow of Mi- 
chael and she was born in Russia, Jan. 18, 1903. 
She leaves children Irene Mesernicky and 
Alex von der Nonne. 


Academy 


ErHeL THomMas GrisBLE, Dec. 21, 1973, at 
Titusville, Pa. She was born in the Titus- 
ville area, Aug. 31, 1893, and studied at the 
Academy 1911-13. Her husband, William 
Gribble, to whom she was married in 1933, 
is deceased. 


WituiaM H. Nose, March 27 at Libertyville, 
Ill. He was born in Akron, Ohio, Nov. 24, 
1888, and attended the Academy 1908-10. He 
later studied at Ohio State. He was a sales 
engineer and operated the Noble Studio of 
Metal Arts. Ile was founder of the Sheridan 
Shore Yacht Club in Wilmette, Il. Mr. Noble 
leaves his wife, the former Hlelen Homer 
whom he married in 1923, and two children, 


Marion Petty Ryan, Dec. 14, 1973, at As- 
bury Acres Health Center, Maryville, Tenn. 
She was born in Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 12; 
1893, and was graduated from the Academy 
in 1914. In 1915 she was married to Almon 
M. Payne, 14, who died in 1920. She later 
was married to James E. Ryan who died in 
1958. 

Mrs. Ryan leaves daughter Roberta Payne 
(Mrs. William N. Donelson) and sons James 
and Richard Ryan. 


ArTHuR A. SHAWKEY, 
Charleston, W. Va. He would have been 104 
years old Aug. 23. Dr. Shawkey was born in 
Sigel, Pa., and was enrolled in the Academy 
1588-90. He later studied at Ohio Wesleyan 
and received his M.D. from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Baltimore in 1900. 

From then until 1916 he was a_ general 
practitioner in Charleston, and from 1916 un- 
til his retirement in 1959 he was a pediatri- 
cian. He was twice president of the West 
Virginia Medical Association. 

Dr. Shawkey leaves his son, Dr. G. Arthur, 
with whom he shared office space from 1922 
to 1959, and daughters Dr. Annabel (Mrs. 
F. G. McConnell) and Elouise (Mrs. T. S. 
Harvey), 30. 


M.D., April 22 at 


Jesse O. SELLEMEYER, Feb. 4 at Hemet, Calif. 
He was born May 22, 1885, in Decatur, Ind., 
and studied at the Academy in 1905-06. He 
was one of three Academy students on the 
College's 1905 varsity football team. A run- 
ning back, he was one of 13 lettermen and 
he kept in touch with his teammates over the 
years. 

From 1922 to 1952 Mr. Sellemeyer was 
associated with the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co. and lived in Los Angeles most of 
that time. Prior to 1922 he was in the 
lumber business in Decatur for ten years, 
Was manager of the Northern Indiana Fair 
for three years and a salesman for Peninsular 
Portland Cement Co. in Jackson, Mich., for 
three years. 

He returned to Decatur from 1959 to 1963 
to live among old friends and relatives. He 
leaves his daughter, Martha S. Warner, of 
Sun City, Calif. 


KATHLEEN SENTON EpMANDS, March 12 in 
Hlouston, Vexas, where she resided at the 


home of her daughter, Mrs. James A. Davies. 
She was head of the French department and 
dean of girls at Laconia (N.H.) High School 
for more than 20 years prior to her retire- 
ment some 30 years ago. 

Mrs. Edmands was born in Whitehall, N-Y., 
Feb. 15, 1883. She was class secretary in 
1902-03, president of Phi Alpha Phi in her 
senior year, and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. From 1905 to 1908 she taught math- 
ematics at St. John the Baptist School for 
Girls in New York City and was instructor 
in languages at Rhode Island State College of 
Agriculture and Mech: She re- 
ceived the Ed.M. from Harvard in 1932. 

Her husband, Thomas, to whom she was 
married in 1911, died in 1941. In addition to 
her daughter, she leaves three granddaughters 
and two great-grandchildren. 


£41 US. 


1906 


RacHEL Younc Lurz, April 21 at Princeton, 
N.J., her residence since 1928. She was born 
in Salem, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1882, and was mar- 
ried in 1909 to Harley L. Lutz, ‘07, ‘32h, 
who was associate professor and professor 
of economics at Oberlin from 1909 to 1923. 
For the past 43 years they had spent their 


summers at Monterey, Mass., with a group 
of Oberlin friends. 
Mrs. Lutz leaves her husband, children 


Martha (Mrs. W. K. Page), 38, Barbara (Mrs. 
EK. L. Rinehart) ‘and Robert G:, “35, six 
grandchildren and a great-granddaughter. 


1911 


Laura A. LeoNArD, April 5 in Livonia, Mich. 
She retired in 1954 after teaching English 
and history at Northern High School in De- 
troit for 30 years. She was born in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, March 6, 1889, and taught at the 
Martha Berry School for Girls in Mt. Berry, 
Ga., and at Mansfield (Ohio) High School 
before going to Detroit. 


JouN McINrosH, May 16 at Fairlawn Chateau 
Nursing Home, Akron, Ohio. He was a retired 
lawyer and president of the North Akron 
Savings and Loan Association. 

Mr. McIntosh was born in Brookfield, 
Ohio, Sept. 26, 1887, and lived in Akron more 
than 50 years. He received the J.D. from 
Chicago in 1916 and opened his law practice 
in Akron after serving in the Army in World 
War I. 

He leaves his wife, the former Hazel Mac- 
Allister, two daughters, brother Dr. William, 
‘13, sister Mrs. Mary Bridge, ‘08, and_ five 
grandchildren. A brother, James, ‘ll, is 
deceased. 


1912 


FREDERICK P. Forp, July 12, 1973, at Wash- 
ington, lowa, where he had resided at the 
United Presbyterian Hlome since 1971. He 
was librarian at Parsons College from 1931 
to 1947 and associate professor of library 
science there from 1947 until 1955 and he 
continued working at the library until 1971. 

Mr. Ford was born in Chicago, Oct. 22, 
1889. Ile was a teacher and inissionary in 
Sidon, Syria, a Congregational pastor at Crys- 
tal Lake and Gridley, Ill., and YMCA secre- 
tary at Champaign prior to 1931. He received 
the B.D. from Chicago Theological Seminary 
in 1920 and the B.S. in L.S. from Illinois in 
1930. 

Hle leaves three children, including C. 
Hubbard Ford who attended the Conserva- 
tory ‘46-47, and a brother, Edwards D., ‘07. 
Ilis wife (Barbara Standish, 13), whom he 
married in 1916, died in 1960. 


Grace A. HuntLey, April 23 in Claremont, 
Calif. She was born in Wissington Springs, 
S.D., April 11, 1883, and received a teacher's 
certificate from the Conservatory in 1908. 
She later did additional study at the Con- 
servatory from January 1910 to January 1912. 
She also studied at the Yankton (S.D.) College 
Conservatory. Miss Huntley taught music 
in mission schools in Egypt, the Hawaiian 
Islands and Kentucky and in struggling de- 
nominational schools in South Dakota. 
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1913 


Eunice RopinsoN Hawtey, May 4 at the 
Presbyterian Village of Detroit. She was 
born in Willard, Ohio, June 13, 1888, and 
lived in Pleasant Ridge, Mich., for 30 years. 
Mrs. Hawley taught in Amherst, Ohio, and 
Sullivan, Ohio, 1907-09, and studied at the 
Conservatory, 1909-11. She was married to 
Frank M. Hawley in 1911. He is deceased. 
Survivors include three children, 13  grand- 
children and six great-grandchildren. 


MINNIE Tontz LAWRENCE, Oct. 26, 1973, at 
Portland, Ore. She was a missionary teacher 
and nurse from 1913 until 1946 in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Mrs. Lawrence was born in Highland, IIL, 
Feb. 8, 1890. Her husband, William T., to 
whom she was married in 1942, died in 1966. 
Her brother, James, ‘09, and _ sister, Bertha, 
‘10, are deceased. 


W. Harrison Mack, May 8 at Geneseo, N.Y., 
his residence since 1961. He was assistant pro- 
fessor emeritus, English department, University 
of Michigan College of Engineering. 

Mr. Mack was born near Lima, Ohio, Oct. 
29, 1885, and taught in a rural school for a 
year before enrolling at the Academy in 1908 
and the College in 1909. He was editor of 
the Oberlin Review in 1912-13 and received 
the A.M. and A.B. in 1913. 

Prior to joining the U. of Michigan faculty 
in 1922. he taught English and German at 
Missouri Wesleyan, English and English his- 
tory at Rayen School in Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he wrote a weekly column on “The 
Glory of Shakespeare” for the Youngstown 
Vindicator, was head of the English depart- 
ment and also taught philosophy at Hillsdale 
College, and was assistant professor of English 
at Grinnell. 

He leaves his wife, the former Edna Bal- 
lard whom he married in 1950. His first 
wife, the former Frances Jones whom he mar- 
ried in 1916, died in 1949. 


GERTRUDE ABEL WAGNER, May 5 in Long Beach, 
Calif. She was born April 11, 1892, at 
Bridgewater S.D., and taught French and 
German at Huron (S$.D.) College prior to her 
marriage in 1916 to John G. Wagner who 
was a druggist in Long Beach for many years. 
He died in 1966. Mrs. Wagner leaves two 
daughters. 


1916 


FREDERICK J. Patz, June 22, 1973, at Lincoln, 
Neb., where he was a practicing attorney from 
1919 to 1969. He was born at Crete, Neb., 
March 7, 1893, and left Oberlin in 1915 to 
study law at Ohio State. After receiving the 
LL. B. in 1918 he served 1 1/2 years in the 
Navy as radioman aboard the U.S.S. DeKalb. 
Ile was a 50-year member of the Lincoln Bar 
Association and active in the American Legion, 
Masonry, Knights Templar and Elks. He 
leaves his wife, the former Georgia Sandusky 
whom he married in 1922. 


1917 


HeLeEN Raine Watson, May 4 in Seattle, 
Wash., after three years in a nursing home. 
She was born in Nebraska, Feb. 12, 1892, 
and taught school both before and after her 
four years at Oberlin. She also taught an 
adult Bible Class for many years and sang 
in the choir of the Methodist Church of which 
she was a member. 

Mrs. Watson leaves two sons, a daughter, 
four grandchildren and a sister, Ruth Raine 
(Mrs. Vincent S.) Hart, '22. 


1918 


Hiram B. CHANNON, Jan. 19 at San Diego, 
Calif., his residence since his retirement in 
1960 after 35 years with the Virginia Smelt- 
ing Co. whose home office was in Boston 
and whose plants were at W. Norfolk, Va. 
At the time of his retirement he was manager 
of technical services. 

Mr. Channon was born in Kuasie, Micro- 
nesia, July 15, 1894. His parents, the late 
Irving M. (87) and Mary Goldsbury (86) 
Channon, were missionaries and he was one 
of nine children. From 1913 to 1919 the 
Channons owned the Goodrich Book Store in 
Oberlin and all of their children were enrolled 
at one time or another in either the College, 
the Conservatory or the Academy. 

Hiram Channon’s studies were interrupted 
by service in World War I and at times he 
carried less than a full course because of 
his work at the book store. He received his 
A.B. in 1926 after being enrolled (1919-21) in 
Harvard Medical School. He served 20 years 
in the Army’s Ordnance Reserve Corps until 
1939, retiring with the rank of major. He 
maintained his membership in Oberlin’s First 
Church until his death. In 1920 he was presi- 
dent of the Oberlin Alumni Club of Boston. 

Mr. Channon leaves his wife, the former 
Helen Spare whom he married in 1923, son 
Robert, two grandchildren and eight brothers 
and sisters including Irving Jr., °25, and 
former students Mary (Mrs. R. J. Eglin), Eva 
(Mrs. L. J. Mau), Grace (Mrs. R. G. Morri- 
son), Lillian (Mrs. R. K. Hamilton), Paul 
L., Stephen L. and William P. Sr. 


Mary Smit RicHart, April 15 at Port Huron, 
Mich., where she taught Latin and English 
for many years at Grant and Garfield Junior 
High Schools. She taught at Berlin Heights 
and Birmingham, Ohio, 1918 to 1922. 

Mrs. Richart was born in Newberry, Mich., 
July 1, 1892. She was married to Joseph 


Richart in 1946. He died in 1968. 

1919 

Hutpa Ecur Metcuert, May 10 at South 
Suburban Hospital, Hazelerest, Ill., while 


her husband, John C., retired UCC minister, 
was in St. James Hospital, Chicago Heights, 
for surgery. Mrs. Melchert was born Aug. 
25, 1896, and studied at the Conservatory 
1915-17. In addition to her husband, she 
leaves three sons. 
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1920 


Wittiam C. Cuitp, May 22 at Westfield. 
N.J. He was born in Belding, Mich., July 1. 
1896, and was a longtime resident of West- 
field. 

He retired in 1958 after 34 years with 
predecessor companies of the Exxon Corp. 
at the Bayonne and Bayway refineries. He 
then taught chemistry at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University for six years. 

Mr. Child and his wife (Rose Terborgh, 
20, whom he married in 1924) traveled ex- 
tensively and gave many travelogues using 
slides taken by Mr. Child during a trip around 
the world in 1965 and an extended tour of 
Africa in the winter of 1969-70. He was a 
former president of the Westfield Board of 
Education, former moderator of First Con- 
gregational Church in Westfield, former 
director of the YMCA and an active volunteer 
for the Westfield Day Care Center. 

He majored in chemistry at Oberlin and 
received the M.S. (1923) and Ph.D. (1924) 
from Wisconsin. His death came one day 
before he would have marked 50 years as a 
member of the American Chemical Society. 

Mr. Child leaves his wife, son William Jr., 
‘50, daughter Eleanor R. (Mrs. Thomas Bric- 


cetti), 52, sisters Alice, ‘21, and Helen 
(Mrs. John Guilhot), °26, and five grand- 


children. A brother, Horace J., ‘24, is de- 
ceased. Mr. Child's parents were the late 


Bernard V. (‘95t) and Mary Clark (°86) Child. 


RacHEL BARBOUR KELLAM, March 26 at Co- 
lumbus, Ind. She studied at the Conservatory 
1916-19 and received the B.S. in Public 
School Music from Cincinnati in 1930. She 
also studied at Indiana Univ. and the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Conservatory. Her husband, John, 
to whom she was married in 1932, died in 
1959. She leaves ason anda brother. 


Mary BENJAMIN Payne, Sept. 14, 1973, at 
Painesville, Ohio. She was born in Madison, 
Ohio, Sept. 8, 1897. Prior to her marriage 
in 1923, she studied at the Western Reserve 
Univ. Library School and worked at public 
libraries in Minneapolis and Cleveland. She 
was a former trustee of Morley Library in 
Painesville and active in the Red Cross and 
the Girl Scouts. She leaves her husband, 
George W., and two daughters. Her mother, 
the late Nellie Cumings Benjamin, attended 
Oberlin 1888-90. 


1922 


NorMAN Roy Bie, May 6 at Gowanda, N.Y. 
He was born in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Dec. 24, 
1897, and was enrolled in the S.A.T.C. unit 
at Oberlin from Oct. 8 to Dec. 21, 1918. He 
maintained an interest in Oberlin and the 
Class of 1922. 

Mr. Bie owned a garage in Silver Creek, 
N.Y., and for more than 20 years was em- 
ployed by the Forestville (N.Y.) Central 
Schools as bus driver and mechanic. He 
later became supervisor of the schools’ trans- 
portation. He active in the American 
Legion. 

Mr. Bie leaves his wife, the former Evelyn 
Ehmke whom he married in 1925, and three 
children. 


Was 
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1924 


ie a 
MatrHew M. SLoan, March 11 in Costa Mesa, 
Calif. He was born in Spencer, Iowa, Oct. 
1, 1899, received the Mus. M. from Oberlin 
in 1926 and later studied in France. 

Mr. Sloan was a Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists and was affiliated with 
several churches and Grand Canyon College 
in Phoenix, Ariz., since 1947. Earlier he 
taught at Shorter College in Rome, Ga., and 
Minot State Teachers College in North Dako- 
ta. He also was  organist-choirmaster in 
various churches in Minneapolis. 

He leaves a daughter and two grandsons. 
His wife, the former Merle Peterson, died 


in 1964. 


1925 


EsTHER HENDEE KorrKe, April 23 at Seattle. 


She had resided in Pullman, Wash., since 
1961. Mrs. Kottke was born in Stockton, 


N.Y., March 25, 1903. She majored in biology 
and was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mrs. Kottke taught zoology at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N.Y., from 1936 to 1945 after 
teaching at Bryn Mawr, the University of 
Arizona and Limestone College in Gaffney, 
S.C. In 1947-49 she was an editorial spe- 
cialist for the Public Health Service. 

She received the Ph.D. in zoology from 
California in 1934 and the M.P.H. from North 
Carolina in 1946. 

Mrs. Kottke was active in the League of 
Women Voters for 35 years and served on 
state executive boards in North Carolina, 
Maryland and Washington. She was president 
of the Pullman chapter from 1965 to 1969. 

She leaves her husband, Frank J., Wash- 
ington State Univ. professor of economics to 
whom she was married in 1939, son Ralph 
and daughter Margaret (Mrs. Richard Essen- 
berg), ‘65. 


ApieL H. Muevier, April 21 in Lima, Ohio. 
He resided in Minster, Ohio, and retired in 
1966 after 20 years as an assistant in the 
production control office of the Minster Ma- 
chine Co. 

Mr. Mueller was born Jan 20, 1904, in 
New Bremen, Ohio. He taught in the Mans- 
field, Ohio, public schools from 1925 to 1944 
when he resigned to manage Mueller’s Men's 
Wear in New Bremen while his brother, 
Theophile (Tafe), was on active duty in the 
Navy. He received the A.M. in history from 
Ohio State in 1936. 


1926 


Euias J. Eimer, Jan. 14 at White Plains, 
N.Y. He had resided in Yonkers, N.Y., since 
1967 when he retired after more than 40 years 
as an employee of the Library of Congress 
in Washington. Much of the time he was 
reference librarian for legislative publica- 
tions in the stack and reader division. 

Mr. Elitier was born in Diarbekir, Turkey, 
July 25, 1897. He came to the U.S. in 1913, 
worked his way through high school and_be- 
came a U.S. citizen while serving in the 
Army during World War I. He transferred 
to the library's stack and reader division in 
January 1927 after working in the card divi- 
sion for several months. 

His long association with the library led 
eventually to his full responsibility for the 
extensive collection of legislative documents. 


He devoted meticulous care to this widely- 
used material and made it one of the out- 
standing collections in the library. His 
knowledge of the collections became a valu- 
able asset to congressmen, government agen- 
cies, attorneys, historians and others. 

Mr. Elitier had a penchant for languages 
and his skills in Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, 
Assyrian, Spanish, French and German were 
quite valuable to readers and to the library. 
In 1966 he received a Federal Service Award 
pin in recognition of 40 years’ service. 

He leaves a brother and two nieces. 


1927 


ArRLA WALLACE SEBRING, March 2 of coronary 
occlusion. She was born in Knox County, 
Ohio, Dec. 26, 1897. She majored in public 
school music and was choral director at 
McKeesport (Pa.) High School from 1927 
until her marriage to B. W. Sebring of Can- 
ton, Ohio, in 1946. 

As a resident of Canton, Mrs. Sebring was 
active in music at her church and the Mce- 
Dowell Choral Club of which she was presi- 
dent 1954-56. She sang in the Canton Civic 
Opera Chorus for four years and was a 
member of the church choir from 1946 until 
about the time of her husband’s death in 1968. 
She was also a member of College Club and 
the D.A.R. 

Since 1970 Mrs. Sebring had lived with her 
sister, Edna (Mrs. Robert M. Clark), in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1928 


Mitton A. DrescuHer, March 27 in Milwaukee. 
He retired in 1970 as chief of the science 
and industry department of the Milwaukee 
Public Library. 

Mr. Drescher majored in chemistry at 
Oberlin during his sophomore year (1925- 
26) after studying at Wisconsin-Milwaukee in 
1922-23 and working for two years as lab 
assistant for Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee. 
He received the A.B. from Wisconsin (Madi- 
son) in 1931 after studying chemistry and 
German there in 1926-27 and 1930-31. Dur- 
ing the intervening years he worked at the 
Phoenix Co. and was a chemist for A.O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 

After receiving the 
Illinois in 1932, he joined the Milwaukee 
Library — staff, being appointed — science 
and industry chief in 1941. In 1937-38 he 
had a Carnegie Corp. fellowship at the Univ. 


’ 


of Michigan, receiving the A.M.L.S 


BiSe ie nS aeetrond 


Mr. Drescher leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Martin. His wife, the former 
Estelle Hogins whom he married in 1934, 


died in 1952. 


EvELYN SPEAR Root, June 10 at Overlook 
Hospital, Summit, N.J. She was born in 
Leonia, N.J., July 3, 1906, and was married 
in 1930 to Gordon E. Dunlap who died in 1958. 
She was married in 1969 to Dr. Raymond \\ 
Root and had lived in Summit tor nearly 
six years. 

Mrs. Root received the B.S. from the Co- 
lumbia Univ. School of Library Service in 
1930 and was children’s librarian in Engle- 
wood and Teaneck for many years. 

She leaves her husband, daughters Mary 
(Mrs. Leo Laporte), ‘54, Margaret (Mrs. 
Edwin Laing) and Katherine (Mrs. R. D. Eyler), 


son Duncan Dunlap, sister Mary Virginia 
(Mrs. Robert Kiehl), ‘31, and four grand- 
children 
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1931 


CATHERINE E. Grecc, May 25 at Devon, Pa. 
Since 1954 she had been professor of psy- 
chology at West Chester (Pa.) State College. 
She was born in Lorain, Ohio, July 14, 1909. 
Her mother, the late Celia Bowen Gregg, 
studied at the Conservatory 1898-02. 

Miss Gregg received the M.A. in education 
from Western Reserve in 1939 and the Ph.D. 
from Columbia in 1954. She taught science 
in the Lorain public schools from 1939 to 
1943 and was a club director for the Red 
Cross in Europe during World War II. After 
the war she was an education specialist for 
three years in the work of rehabilitating 
Austrian Schools for the Allied Commission 
for Austria. She was a lecturer at CCNY from 
1948 to 1951 and a research assistant for 
General Electric in Cleveland from 1931 to 
1935. 


She leaves a brother, Thomas. 


1932 


ELIZABETH JAMES IRWIN, April 12 in Berkeley, 
Calif., of cerebral hemorrhage. She and her 
husband, the late Richard G. Irwin, “32, to 
whom she was married in 1939, had been 
Shansi reps from 1932 to 1934. They  re- 
turned to China in 1939 to reopen the Taiku 
branch of the Shansi Schools which had been 
evacuated in 1937 during the Japanese inva- 
sion of China. 

In the summer of 1941, when Japanese 
authorities again closed the school, the Irwins 
went to Peking and lived on the Yenching 
University campus west of the city until July 
1942 when all Western aliens were forced to 
move into the capital. From March 1943 to 
October 1945 they were among 1,500 internees 
at a Japanese concentration camp in Wei- 
hsien, Shantung Province. 

After returning to the U.S. in 1946, the 
Irwins spent the year 1956 in Kyoto, Japan, 
where he had a Fulbright grant for a year s 
study and she extended her knowledge of 


ceramics by regular study under the re- 
nowned potter, Kawai l'akeichi. 
Mrs. Irwin was well-known as a_ potter. 


She was awarded first prize for porcelain 
at the 1955 California State Fair and at the 
1956 exhibit of the Association of San Fran- 
cisco Potters. She exhibited in various shows 
in California, New York City and in the Syra- 
cuse Museum National exhibition. She taught 
ceramics part time to a class of blind stu- 
dents and spent much time making pottery 
at Mills College, where she studied ceramics 
from 1953 to 1956. 

She was born in Canton, Ohio, Aug. 9, 1910, 
and majored in physical education. She re- 
ceived the A.M. in Christian ethics from the 
GST in 1936. From 1936 to 1939 she was 
student work secretary for the Chicago YWCA. 

Mrs. Irwin leaves sisters Helen (Mrs. 
James A. Roemer), 28, and Anne (Mrs. Jack 
Gordon). Mr. Irwin died Dec. 25, 1968, at 
Berkeley, where he was reference librarian 
of the East Asiatic Library at the University 
of California. 
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1933 


Rosina NicHoits Crotincer, k, April 3 in 
Rochester, N.Y. She was born in Canandaigua, 
N.Y., Aug. 15, 1912. Mrs. Crotinger leaves 
her husband, George F. to whom she was 
married in 1942, sons Robert and James and 
asister, Mrs. Henry (Esther) Trebert. 


1935 


Cart E. Turner, May 7 at his home in 
Shawnee Mission, Kan., after a heart attack. 
Ile was a chemist for the Sunshine Biscuit 
Co. prior to his retirement and he had been 
a resident of the Kansas City area 37 years. 

Mr. Turner was born in Owensville, Ind., 


Dec. 29, 1907. He leaves his wife, the 
former Ethel Griffith whom he married 


last January, two sons, a brother and a sister 
and three grandchildren. His first wife, 
the former Mary Bardon, died in 1973. 


1937 


Dan Cupong, June 2 at his home near West 
Chester, Pa. He had been under treatment 
for heart trouble since childhood. 

Mr. Cudone was born Jan. 5, 1915, in 
Montclair, N.J. He left Oberlin at the end 
of his treshman year to become a doorman 
at the Claridge Theater in Montclair. He 
later was owner and manager of the Edge- 
moor Theater in Wilmington, Del., a mecca 
for fans of foreign and art films. He also 
owned the Spring Lake (Del.) Golf Club, a 
chip-and-putt course which he sold in 1968. 

He retired from the motion picture busi- 
ness in 1972 after telling his friends that the 


“best” films were becoming too scarce. 
He leaves his wife, Consetta, whom he mar- 
ried in 1945, five children, two brothers 


and asister. 


1944 


Rosert G. Woxr, April 3 in Detroit after a 
six months’ illness. He resided in Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., and had been in the real 


estate and insurance business in Detroit 
since his discharge from overseas service 


with the Army Signal Corps in 1946. 

Mr. Wolf was born in Detroit, May 18, 
1922. He studied at Wesleyan in 1940-4] 
and at Oberlin 1941-43. He leaves his wife, 
the former Ruth Mathis whom he married 
in 1950, and two children. 


eee 


1945 

a ne ee en, 2 
FRANCES FALL BOHAN, June 7, 1973, at her 
home in New Paltz, N.Y. She was librarian 
of Allen Art Museum 1948-56. 

Mrs. Bohan was born in Port Clinton, Ohio, 
Feb. 24, 1924, and majored in art history. 
From 1945-48 she was assistant librarian 
of the Marquand Library of Art and Archae- 
ology at Princeton Univ. She Was registrar 
of the Yale University Art Gallery 1959-63. 

She leaves her husband, Peter if 
she was married in 1960 and a sister Mary 
(Mrs. E. K. Bleakley), "42. A previous 
marriage to Richard M. Pelham Keller, °47 
ended in divorce. Mrs. Bohan’s father mee 
the late Edwin H. Fall, ‘17, holder of the 
still current Oberlin mile run record. 


to whom 


1947 


SusAN THORNE Wuite, March 17 in Needham, 
Mass., after a long and valiant fight against 
cancer. She was born in Geneva, N.Y., 
March 22, 1925. 

She leaves her husband, Frederick W., to 
whom she was married in 1950, two children 
and brother Robert S. Jr., '43. 


1966 


SipNEY Darr SmitH, May 9 in a cycle accident 
near Santa Cruz, Calif. He was born in Mil- 
waukee, Dec. 13, 1944, and was a son of Harvey 
and Ruth Dart (36) Smith. He was a grandson 
of the late F. Sidney Dart, ‘10, great-grandson 
of Francis Henry Dart who graduated from the 
Academy in 1866 and attended the College 
1866-68 and Mary Leonard Dart, 1877 (Lit.), 
and great-great-grandson of Maretta Whedon 
Leonard, 1847 (Lit.). His paternal grand- 
mother was the late Carrie Lamb Smith, 99 
(Paloi. 

Mr. Smith was manager of a motel at 
Boulder Creek, Calif. After leaving Oberlin 
at the end of his freshman year he had done 
additional study at Berkeley. In addition to 
his parents, he leaves his wife, the former 
Jan Wilson whom he married in 1967, chil- 
dren Kelly and Sara, and a brother, Sanford. 


1968 


Marcaret Ciapp, h, May 3 of cancer at her 
home in Tyringham, Mass. She was president 
of Wellesley College 1949 to 1966 and principal 
of Lady Doak College, Madurai, South India, 
1966-67. In 1948 her doctoral thesis, “John 
Bigelow, Forgotten First Citizen,” won the 
Pulitzer Prize for biography. 

Miss Clapp was Oberlin’s Commencement 
speaker in 1968 (DIAGNOSING A WORLDWIDE 
MALAISE, August 1968) and received the hon- 
orary LL.D. for what President Carr called 
“her talent and industry in the education of 
the fairer half of mankind.” 


1969 


Patricia HluFFMAN, June 12 at Durham, N.C., 
of blood clots in the lungs. She was born 
Aug. 16, 1947, in Burke County, N.C., and 
majored in organ at the Conservatory. 

After graduation from Oberlin she received 
the Mus. M. and M.M.A. from Yale in 1972 
and did further study toward the doctorate in 
musical art. In 1969 she was a_ finalist in 
the national organ competition sponsored by 
the Cleveland (Ohio) chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. She later won the Young 
Artists Competition sponsored by the Boston 
Chapter of the AGO. 


1975 


Diana B. Kruze, April 27 at Southwest 
General Hospital, Berea, Ohio, of a brain 
hemorrhage. Her home was in Middleburg 
Heights, Ohio. 

Though she was not enrolled at Oberlin 
this year, she had been planning to resume 
her studies next September. 

Miss Kruze was born Sept. 30, 1953, and 
Was graduated in 1971 from Midpark High 
School where she was active in dramatics 
and president of American Field Service. She 
Was a youth counselor at Bethel Lutheran 
Church in Middleburg Heights. 

She leaves her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Vilia 
Kruze, anda brother, Uldis. 
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RICHARD BETHEIL has been selected as a Lehman 
Fellow for next year and will be attending the 
New School in economics. 

ANN Maria CeLtona and John Mello, ‘71, 
were married Jan. 26 in Massachusetts. Ober- 
linians attending the ceremony included Sur 
NAYER, JEAN ROBINSON, CATHY REZABECK, 
SusAN ANDERSON, Mary and Dave Fischer- 
Dickinson, ‘71, and Gordon Johnson, ‘71. Fol- 
lowing the wedding, Ann Maria and John trav- 
eled from Montreal to Vancouver by train. 
Aftera week in Vancouver they drove down the 
coast to San Francisco. Ann Maria is in an 
\L.A.-Ph.D. program in comparative literature 
at Berkeley and John has set up a guitar work- 
shop in a Berkeley music store, Tupper and 
Reed Music at 2277 Shattuck Ave. Home ad- 
dress: 2218A Parker St., Berkeley, zip 94704. 

PHyLus FEINBERG and Emanuel Loiacono 
were married last March 17. Her husband is 
a night club entertainer, performing under the 
pseudonym of Rick Daniels. He has played at 
the Copacabana, the Persian Room and on the 
Tonight Show. Phyllis, who received her B.A. 
in French literature and a provisional teaching 
certificate from Cornell in May, met her hus- 
band when she auditioned for a review he was 
producing. They are now living in the Atlanta 
area. Address: The Sails, 1501 Martin’s Rd., 
Apt. 74 - Mariner Landing, Roswell, Ga. 30075. 

Joan Gotpsmitu and Larry Kutner, 74, were 
married May 25 in Fairchild Chapel. Ed Frank, 
74, was best man. Joan and Larry are living 
in Minneapolis, where he is working on his Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology and she plans to work in 
theater. 

Steve GrossMAN is working for the staff 
attorney at the Metropolitan Washington Coun- 
cil of Governments during his summer vacation 
from Georgetown Law School. 

Curistine He_ms is photographer this summer 
for the Idalion archaeological dig on Cyprus. 

Married: Linpa Jenerorutos and William 
Esposito, June 30. Address: 125 Florence Rd., 
Apt. 2B, Branford, Conn. 06405. 

Lee KuNcer is working with Hope Center 
for Youth of Houston, Texas, in a delinquent 
girls’ wilderness camp, where they “make our 
own shelters, cook over fires, live and work 
together and see what happens.” She previously 
was teaching English to Spanish-speaking adults 
ina Model Cities Program, 
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Nora Jones, assistant executive director of 
the Oberlin College Alumni Association, has 
moved to one of the oldest houses in Oberlin, 
built in the carly 1860's. Address: 145 1/2 
W. Lorain St. 

CuristopHer Leccerre played the title role 
in Temple U.’s production of “Hainlet” May 23- 
June 2. Christopher is a graduate acting major 
at Temple. 

Patricia MENGEs and Pieter Muysken were 
married April 5. They plan to spend at least 
the next year working on a project to set up 
bilingual (Quechua /Spanish) elementary 
schools in the northern mountains of Ecuador. 
Address: c/o Mr. and Mrs. R. Menges, 1006 
Wesley, Oak Park, Ill. 60304. 

Married: GLENN OruIN and Lena Cowen, '74, 
April 28 in the Allen Art Museum courtyard. 
They are living in Chapel Hill, N.C., where 
Lena is doing graduate work in English and 
Glenn is studying city and regional planning. 

CYNTHIA SEMMLER is specializing in Soviet 
law at the Columbia U. Law School. She re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree from Princeton 
in 1973. 


1972 


Catuy Davis and Larry ABBOTT were mar- 
ried April 6 in Needham, Mass. Attendants in- 
cluded Curis AsH Watpo, ArT SikBENS and Jim 
Davis, 74. Guests included DAN Wa.tpo, Tom 
AXTELL, FRANK and CarrigE (CLARK) DECAaTo, 
NANCY STEAD, PHIL VOLLAND, DEBBY GRAY, MARC 
and ALICE (SESSIONS) LONOFF, ELIN QUIGLEY, 
Do.tpH \'ANDERPOL, and Becky Siebens, ‘73. 
Address: 12 Kilsyth Terrace, Apt. 12, Brighton, 
Mass. 02146. 

CHRISTINE BOARDMAN was one of 24 singers 
in the 16th annual WGN Radio-IIlinois Opera 
Guild “Auditions of the Air” in March. The 
audition series is presented in conjunction with 
the National Opera finals. 

GrORGANNE Cassat is playing first harp for 
the Orquesta Sinfonica del Estado de Mexico, 
which is located in Toluca, an hour outside 
Mexico City. The orchestra plays one concert 
a week in Toluca, two in Mexico City and has 
toured two-thirds of Mexico. A South American 
tour is planned for the summer. “The food 
in Mexico is superb and I have a vegetable 
garden behind the house. Have enjoyed learn- 
ing Spanish, though am not fluent yet.” 

STEPHEN CHATMAN and WILLIAM MATTHEWS 
were winners in the 22nd annual BMI Awards 
to Student Composers competition. Steve's win- 
ning piece was “Two Followers of Lien” for 
orchestra and Bill’s was “Letters from Home,” 
antiphonal music for 1 | players. 

DeBoraH Costin plans to enroll at the Univ. 
of Denver's Graduate School of International 
Studies in the fall. 

GeraLp (“EisH”) EiseNserc is in his third 
year Clinical clerkships at the Chicago Medical 
School. On June 16 he married Irene Breslow, 
who teaches mentally handicapped children. 
Address: 2424 N. Seminary Ave., Chicago, II. 
60614. 

BARBARA FINLAY and John Vineyard, ‘69, were 
married Dec. 29, 1973, in Pittsburgh. Barb is 
working on her Ph.D. in neurophysiology at 
MLV. and John is an instructor of humanities 
at the Franklin Institute of Boston. He is look- 
ing for a publisher for his second novel. 

Bersy Kip has completed her master’s in 
actuarial mathematics at the U. of Michigan 
and is working for the Continental Assurance 
Co. in Chicago. She is engaged to Jim Uzzell, 
a third year student at the U. of Michigan law 
school. Summer address: 327 Geneva, Bell- 
wood, Il, 60104 


JEAN KRAEGEL is working for Leo Burnett 
International, part of the American advertising 
agency in London. Address: 4 Queen’s Gate 
Terrace, London SW7, England. 

Scott Lassark has been named _ editor-in- 
chief of the Northwestern Law School's Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology for the 
coming year. 

JouHN Laster is working for NEXUS, a re- 
search and referral service for postsecondary 
educators and administrators. The service is 
a project of the American Association for 
Higher Education. 

SUZANNE MILLER plans to marry ‘Tirnothy 
Schoolmaster in August. She received her 
master’s in music history and literature from 
Northwestern in June 1973 and is now head 
of the art collection of the University’s library. 
Address: 1707 1/2 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
60201. 

RicHarp MuiNcus is a horn instructor at Blue 
Lake Fine Arts Camp, TwinLake, Mich. this 
summer. In the fall he will be principal horn 
with the Calgary Philharmonic. Stephen Franse, 
‘69, plays principal bassoon with the Calgary 
Philharmonic. 

Gordon Riptry received his master’s in hos- 
pital administration from the U. of Michigan in 
May. He is now serving a one-year adminis- 
trative residency at the Yale-New Ilaven (Conn. ) 
Hospital. 

Pec Rietu received her M.A. in the sociology 
of the U.S.S.R. in January from the Univ. of 
Essex where she also taught undergraduate 
sociology. Last summer she took a four-week 
holiday language course in Leningrad. She 
plans to return to the U.S. in August. 


1971 


The Rev. Thomas R. Ashton and his wife, 
Elizabeth, parents of SrEvE AsHTON, were killed 
May 26 in a head-on collision near their home 
in Medina, Ohio, where the Rey. Mr. Ashton 
was rector of St. Paul's Episcopal Church. 

Cavin Bruce received the M.A. in religion 
from Yale Divinity School in May. He will 
begin doctoral work in Christian ethics at Yale 
in September. 

Tina CHANCEY received her M.A. in  per- 
formance on the viola da gamba from Queens 
College in June. She is teaching at Wagner Col- 
lege and “concertizing in schools and churches 
in and around New York City.” Address: 486 
State St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 


NOTICE 

Non-alumni parents of 1974 grad- 
uates are advised that this is the last 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine that you will be receiving 
under involuntary circumstances. We 
hope you have found it a good sup- 
plement to the other mail you have 
been receiving from Oberlin during 
the last four years. 

Over the years we have found that 
many parents wish to keep receiving 
the magazine after their children have 
graduated. If you, too, are of this 
persuasion, we will be pleased to keep 
you on the mailing list. Just phone or 
send us a letter or postcard. 
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THomas |. Houtman IIL will be starting the 
Ph.D. program in clinical psychology at Catholic 
University in the fall. Tom and his wife 
(SHIREEN R. Mopak) are living at 3407 34th 
Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

BARBARA (JERNIGAN) and George Snead, ‘68, 
have been named co-winners of Kent State’s 
August Alpers award in library science. — Bar- 
bara also is the recipient of the Crawford Li- 
brary award as the highest ranking master’s 
degree candidate. 

SAMUEL (“DENNY”) LAWTON will begin study 
in the fall for his master’s in regional planning 
from Harvard School of Design. 

BrRiAN MILLER received — his 
Wesleyan in June. 

Par NELSON and Edward (Pete) Rogers were 
married last Dec. 22 in Washington, D.C. Pete 
teaches physics at Federal City College and 
Pat answers correspondence in the Federal 
Energy Office. “Surprisingly, the work is 
interesting, although the disorganization is quite 
up to the media's reports.” Address: 608 A 
St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Davin F. NeEwMAN is teaching economics in 
one of the six Matriculation Colleges (grades 
11 & 12) in Tasmania. He has been married 
since Jan. 6, 1973, to Susan Lynette Glasby of 
Muswellbrook, New South Wales. Address: 
63 B Iligh St., Launcestor, ‘Vasmania, Australia. 

CHRISTINE PERDUE is an associate in the law 
firm of Hunton, Williams, Gay and Gibson 
in Richmond, Va. She received her J.D., with 
distinction, from Duke in May. Address: 2212 
Stuart Ave., Richmond, Va. 23220. 

Curis Rouse has won an award in the BMI 
Student Composers competition for the second 
year. [lis winning piece was “The Phoenix, 
for flute, piano and two percussionists. 


1970 


from 
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Nancy BAXTER graduated from Northeastern 
University Law School in June. She is taking 
the New York bar exam in July and will become 
an associate in the general litigation firm of 
Beldock, Levine and Hoffman in September. 

SusaAN BecuteL Shelton received her M.Ed. 
from Goucher last spring. 


HELP NEEDED 


The Oberlin Alumni Admissions 
Rep program in the Westchester / 
Southern Connecticut area needs 
more reps! 

Free milk and cookies to 
first ten respondents. 

The Alumnist Association says 
more than 600 Oberlin alumnists 
inhabit this part of the globe. How 
many of you actually are alive and 
kicking? 

You should give me a call even 
if you're not specifically  inter- 
ested in repping. 


the 


Douglas O. Maass, 66 
Coordinator, Westchester and 
Putnam Counties and Southern 
Connecticut 
R.D. #3, Todd Road 
Katonah, N.Y. 10536 
Phone (914) 232-5794 
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JurrreyY and Faye (EluGciINs) Datnes are liv- 
ing in Calgary where Jeff is articling with a 
law firm and Faye is playing with the Calgary 
Philharmonic and giving Suzuki violin lessons. 
They were both at the Univ. of Toronto last 
year. Jeff studied law and Faye studied viola. 
Address: #6-6440 4th St. N.W., Calgary, Al- 
berta T2K 1B8, Canada. 

DIANA Davipson won the San Diego, Calif., 
area Metropolitan Opera auditions in February. 

Ep DuNcAN will become an associate in a 
Cleveland law firm in August. Ile graduated 
from Northwestern Law School in May and was 
married last September. His wife’s name is 
Patricia. 

GINNY FReSCHL and Ray Levi, 71, were mar- 
ried June 16 at Kade German House in Oberlin. 
Paul Meyers, 71, was best man and ANN STEINER 
Cioucn and Jeff Levi, ‘75, participated in the 
ceremony. Greer Ellison, "74, played the ba- 
roque flute. Ray is continuing to teach first 
and second grades in the open classroom at 
Kastwood School and Ginny remains assistant 
director of admissions at Oberlin. Address: 
182 Elm St., Oberlin. 

CYNTHIA HERMAN received the M.A. degree 
in psychology from Emory in March. 

KAREN JOHNSON recently won the Olive Dutton 
Voice Scholarship given by the Singers Club of 
the Westbury, N.Y., area. She is studying at 
Juilliard. 

ArTHuR LiaANc, M.D., has an internship at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Ile graduated from the U. 
of Maryland Medical School last spring. Ad- 
dress: 801 E. Huron St., Apt. 6, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 

CurisropHER MARK has been appointed as- 
sistant U.S. Treasury representative to France. 
Since leaving Oberlin, Chris studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and worked for the Ford 
Foundation in New York and East Africa. He 
received the M.P.A. in International Economics 
from Princeton in 1972 and has been with the 
U.S. Treasury Dept. since then. Ile also served 
on U.S. delegations to GATT trade talks in 
Geneva in 1972, 1973 and earlier this year. 
Chris, Cathy, Christopher, Jr. (Kitt), 4, and 
Cecelia, 1, will move to Paris in August. 

ALISON (DutTon) and Bop MARKwoop moved 
to Bowling Green, Ohio, May 23. Bob com- 
pleted his tour in the Marine Corps and will be 
a grad student in phys ed at Bowling Green 
State U. in the fall. Alison is attending sum- 
mer Classes in the BGSU grad school and hopes 
to be teaching in September. Address: 1075 
Varsity West, Bowling Green, Ohio 43402. 

THOMAS MARSHALL is living on a farm com- 
munity in British Columbia. Address: c/o 
Fantasy Farm, Box 207, Enderby, B.C., Canada. 

Davip MorcAN is teaching English in the 
Nagoya, Japan, Y.M.C.A. He is “more or less” 
replacing Dave Hauck, who was instrumental 
in helping him get the job. Address: c/o 
Nagoya Y.M.C.A., 4-16-16 Osu-cho, Naka-ku, 
Nagoya, Japan. 

After four years’ teaching at St. Stephens 
School in Rome, Italy, StevEN SCHNEEBAUM, 
A.M., will begin the study of law next October 
at Keble College, Oxford. Steve and his wife 
(Karen McGovern, 72) are visiting in the U.S, 
during July and August and will move to En- 
gland in September. 

HeLeN E. ‘VEvLIN has been accepted into the 
doctoral program at the University of Oregon 
at Eugene to study clinical psychology for the 
fall. She has just finished a semester of 
teaching 4-6th grades in an open classroom 
alternative elementary school in New York. 

“Still high on their California mountain top 
are JENNY ‘THIERMANN, DINEY WEINERMAN, 
Heather Harnist, '71, Bos SHERIDAN and George 
Galt, ‘69, with the addition of baby Shyela Wood- 


sorrel. [leather and Jenny ran the farm this 
last stormy winter while Diney, George and 
Shyela visited a Vermont farm and Bob worked 
as assistant art director on a Hollywood women’s 
prison film (the sort you catch at your local 
drive-in). Maybe sometime grape farmers— 
today homesteaders specializing in LaMancha 
goats.” Address: P.O. Box 90, Philo, Calif. 
95466. 

SusAN THOMPSON Brombaugh and her hus- 
band (Mark, ’68) received their Mus.M. degrees 
from the U. of Louisville School of Music in 
May. They presented a joint concert, with 
Susan on oboe and English horn and Mark on 
organ, in Wilmington, Del., May 19. 

Janice Voce. Tappan and her family have 
moved to Pasadena where her husband, David, 
has joined a group of pediatricians. Janice 
plans to join the docents at the Los Angeles 
zoo once they get settled. They have a daughter, 
Stacey Jeanne, 1. Address: 1938 Rose Villa, 
Pasadena, Calif. 91107. 

RicHARD \WASSERBLY is assistant public de- 
fender for Bucks County, Pa. Ile graduated 
from law school in May, 1973 and was admitted 
to the Pennsylvania bar last October. Address: 
Warrington Valley Apts., D-6, Warrington, Pa. 

Rem Woop exhibited his photographic studies 
at Lorain County Community College in May in 
a two-man show with sculptor Tom Taylor. 
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BARBARA ASHLEY is working for a vacation 
village, the Club Med, in Guadeloupe, “a far 
cry from the days of SDS.” She has been 
working in psychiatry for the past five years. 
Address: Caravelle - Club Med, 97180 Ste. 
Anne, Guadeloupe (French West Indies). 

Since January, ANN BrEELER Munsch_ has 
been head teacher at the Bay Area Child Care 
Center in Coos Bay, Ore. This followed a 
three months’ camping trip through Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona and California during 
the fall with her husband, Bob, now director 
of the child care center. Address: 532 Wall 
St., North Bend, Ore. 97450. 

CaroLyN Greic is a financial analyst for 
IBM in Kingston, N.Y. She graduated from 
Cornell's Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration June 3. Address: RD 1, Box 86, 
Red Hook, N.Y. 12571. 

Drsoran Tlaines is a Ph.D. candidate in 
history at the U. of Chicago with specialties 
in urban history and historiography. She was 
married a year ago to David Rosenberg, a 
fellow history student. Deborah, who _ is 
keeping her own name, and David are living 
in a commune at Quaker House, 5615 South 
Woodlawn, Chicago, II]. 60637. 

EUGENE Kaisit will begin teaching dramatic 
literature in the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute’s English department this fall. Address: 
85 Elm St., Worcester, Mass. 01609, 

Tuomas MANN Jr. and Susan Terhune Por- 
ter were married May 11. They are living 
in Boston. 

Bos Novan will begin work on his Ph.D. 
in education at Stanford this fall. He has been 
director of an alternative school in the Roslyn 
Public Schools, Long Island, N.Y., for the 
past year. Mailing address: 7$2E Fairview 
Ave., Annapolis, Md. 21403. 

_ ParriciA Pearce Jones received her Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins in June. 

Joun Stave, M.D., is interning at the Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke's Medical Center in 
Chicago. — His wife, Frances, is studying 
choral conducting in a master’s program at 
Northwestern. John, who completed his medi- 
cal studies at Emory last spring, was also 
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deputy director to Georgia's drug abuse 
treatment program and on a committee in- 
vestigating health care in Georgia’s prisons. 
Address: 2444 N. Burling St., Chicago, II. 
606 14. 

Tuomas F. WirHeripGe received his \{.A. 
in June from the School of Social Service 
Administration, Univ. of Chicago. He has 
been accepted by the Divisional Master's 
Program in the Social Sciences at Chicago 
and will be starting there in the fall. He 
plans to take most of his courses in the be- 
havioral sciences (their remodeled psychology 
department). ; 
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JouN Barrer is working on his master’s 
in operations research at Case Western Re- 
serve. lis wife, Lynda, is working at Union 
Carbide Vechnical Center in Parma, Ohio. 
Address: 1294 Thoreau Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 
44107. 

PereR BLoop is working for “Movement 
for a New Society,” a non-violent movement 
for fundamental social change, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia and a network of 
local groups. As part of this work he is co- 
ordinator for an “outreach collective” in 
Philadelphia. 

SusAN GriccG is one of 27 women scholars 
to receive a Woodrow Wilson dissertation 
fellowship in Women’s Studies. The fellow- 
ships went to those women who show “ability 
to make significant scholarly contributions 
to the growing body of knowledge about chang- 
ing women’s roles,” according to the Wilson 
Foundation. Susan's dissertation topic is “The 
Dependent Poor of Newburyport, Mass., 1810- 
1880." She is a Ph.D. candidate in US. 
history at the U. of Wisconsin. 

MarRTHA MONSON Olsen's husband, Vernon, 
is the first man to be granted a_ year’s 
paternity leave by the Seattle, Wash., School 
District. Vernon, who taught sixth grade, 
Martha and their year-old daugher, Adora, 
live on Whidbey Island north of Seattle. 

BuCcKLIN MOON recently became assistant 
editor of the Thomaston, Conn., Express. 

Scorr OTERMAT received the M.S. in math 
from Trinity College in May. 

Juua Price, M.D., has been appointed to 
the Public Ilealth Service's national heart 
and lung advisory council. She is a resident 
in internal medicine at the U. of New Mexico 
School of Medicine affiliated hospilals. 

HeteN Rocrers Keyt is teaching prepared 
childbirth, editing the newsletter of the Child- 
birth Education Association of Tacoma, Wash., 
playing the violin in the Ft. Lewis, Wash., 
orchestra, and working in La Leche League. 
Her husband. Keith, is an Army captain and 
an entomologist in the Health and Environ- 
mental Service of Madigan General Hospital. 
Vhey have a son, Michael Gordon, 5, and a 
daughter, Gwendolyn Margaret, 10 months. 
Address: $903 26th Ave. South, Tacoma, 
Wash. 95409. 
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Joe S. Bain IIL is engaged to Beth Alm, 
whom he met through the Mormon Church. 
They will be married next January. Joe 1s 
in Freeport, Ill. (Beth's home) and is working 
at a plant called Microswitch while finishing 
his Ph.D. by mail. His thesis is written and 
he hopes for recognition of the degree by 
August. 

‘Tom and ANN (BeNnepicr) BUTLER will be 
living in Bethesda for at least another year. 
Ann, an assistant professor of anatomy at 
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Alumni are invited to nominate candidates for the selection 
of a recipient for the 42nd distinguished Alumni Award — 
a bronze medal to be presented at the Reunion Weekend in 1975. 
The award should be made for direct service to Oberlin. 

It is not normally given to anyone still in the employ of the 
College, although the Alumni Board can grant the Award 
to such a person if three-fourths of its members approve. 
Candidates need not be Oberlin alumni. The award is 

not given posthumously. Only one medal can be awarded 
per year, but it can be awarded to a couple. 

The medal is not necessarily awarded every year. 


If you wish to nominate someone for what you believe is 
outstanding service to Oberlin College, please type your sug- 
gestion on 8% x 11 paper, double-spaced. State your nominee’s 
full name, occupation, address, and Oberlin class (if ap- 
plicable). Be as specific as possible in stating why you are 
making the nomination. The information you supply 

will play a large role in determining the eventual selection. 
Deadline for nominations is October 1, 1974. 


Send your nominations to: 


John H. Purves 
Executive Director 

The Alumni Association 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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George Washington Univ.’s School of Medi- 
cine, presented a paper in Caracas, Venezue- 
la, in mid-April at an international symposium 
on comparative aspects of telencephalon evo- 
lution. Tom has begun his residency in in- 
ternal medicine at Georgetown Univ. Hospital. 

CuarLes Burts, seeking elected political 
office for the first time, won the Democratic 
primary in May for the right to represent 
the 23rd district (Cleveland) in Ohio's Senate. 
He faces two opponents in November, a Re- 
publican and an independent. In the primaries, 
Charlie defeated the incumbent, Tony Novak 
who has been the Democratic whip at Colum- 
bus, and three others, including the vice 
chairman of the Democratic Party in Cuya- 
hoga County. His initial margin of victory was 
26 votes. After a recount in June, Charlie was 
loser by ten votes. Ina second recount, he was 
declared winner by two votes. Charlie has 
been publishing the Penny Post which highlights 
neighborhood folks on Cleveland’s Near West 
Side and crusades for such things as making 
contractors clean up the mess after they tear 
down condemned housing. 

FRIEDERIKE FELBER Snyder has a one-year 
appointment to teach Russian language and 
literature at Oberlin College beginning in 
September. She is presently working on her 
dissertation on early Soviet literature for 
her Ph.D. from the U. of Michigan. Her 
husband, Eric, will be working on his Ph.D. 
in naval architecture and marine engineering 
while in Oberlin. 

Kren Gass has received his Ph.D. in bio- 
chemistry and his M.D. from the U. of Chica- 
go. He began his residency in pediatrics at the 
U. of Washington in July. 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you'd never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


16: Vod C010 (3 Rene Pee YS Pe TNC CE OT EPPS PETE 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can't af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 
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D. Westey GRANTHAM is one of five Indiana 
U. graduate students to receive a John H. 
Edwards Fellowship, the largest awarded by 
[U for graduate and professional study. 

BARBARA L. JEFFERSON is teaching French 
to German children in a Munich elementary 
school. From December to March she was 
at a Goethe Institute in Blaubeuren, Southern 
Germany, for a refresher course in German. 
She met Herr Rosenfeld and a group of Ober- 
lin students at the institute in February and 
March. Address: 8000 Munich 21, Ofener 
Strasse 21, West Germany. 

Ropert Korns, M.D., is taking a 50-day 
Sierra Club trek through Eastern Nepal. He 
completed his residency training in June. 

THOMAS PELLATON sang the role of Papageno 
in the Long Island Concert Orchestra and 
Choir production of Mozart's “The Magic 
Klute” on April 26. 

CHARLOTTE WycHer and Louis Kort, ‘65, were 
married March 31 in Chapel Hill, N.C. 


1966 
STEPHEN ATKINSON is associated with the 
Detroit law firm of Jaffee, Snider, Rait, 


Garrat and Heuer, P.C. He received his J.D. 
magna cum laude from Wayne State in May. 

MicHAEL BAUMANN is assistant vice presi- 
dent for administration of the Morristown, 
N.J., Memorial Hospital. 

Rosauikt BENCHOFF Learned’s husband, Steve, 
has a clerkship with Federal District Judge 
Eaton in Miami, Fla. Rosalie plans to con- 
tinue teaching piano and hopes to take lessons 
and courses at the U. of Miami. 7715 S. W. 
S6th St., #A2- 109, Miami, Fla. 33143. 

PereR Cares received his Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins in June. 

Scott CisNey, his wife, Kay, their two sons, 
Scott Walden and Sean Marshall, and_ their 
dog, Mugwump, are living in a 22-room house 
in Rhinelander, Wis. Vhe house, which was 
built in 1890, “is a white elephant. Its  re- 
semblance to Peters Hall, by reason of a 
turret and towering chimneys, will be a 
constant reminder of Oberlin.” Scott is now 
an associate attorney with the law firm of 


from 


Korth, Rodd, Sommer and Mouw, S.C. .Ad- 
dress: 209 E. Frederick St., Rhinelander, 


Wis. 54501. 

JEAN DONELSON is working for the National 
Youth Orchestra in Toronto and hopes to begin 
study for an M.B.A. in arts administration 
at York Univ. this fall. 

Yom and Vircinta (SZANISZLO) EISENTROUT, 
t, have a son, Steven Thomas, born April 28. 

Marc PRENSKY is working in New York 
as a free-lance actor, lutenist and guitarist. 
Address: 600 W. 111th St., New York, N.Y, 
10025. 
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CLairRE ApaAMs and_ her fiance, Robert 
Luhrs, own a pipe repair business. Both 
are active in the Church of Scientology and 
serve as counselors. Claire received her 
B.A. in English from the New School for So- 
cial Research in 1967 and then lived in Paris 
for five years, working as a bilingual secre- 
tary and translator. She and Robert, a gradu- 
ate of Lehigh, will be married in September. 
Address: 40 W. 72nd St., Apt. 83, New York 
N.Y, 10023. 
DONNA KANEKO Tamaki is teaching English 
at the Doshisha Women’s College in Kyoto 
Japan. She and her husband, Yasuyuki, plan 
to stay in Japan for several more 
Address: c/o Mr. M. Ikemiya, 746-2 
machi, Ama-ga-tsuji, Nara 630, Japan. 


years. 
9 Higashi- 


KENNETH PoweE.L has received an Outstand- 
ing Educators of America award for 1974. 
Ile is instructor of choral and instrumental 
music at Centenary College for Women. 

ALLEN and Carol WEINTRAUB have a daughter, 
Rebecca Lynn, born April 23. 

RaLpu WILLIAMS, tenor, presented a song 
recital at the National Gallery of Art May 26 
in conjunction with the 3lst American Music 
Festival which was held at the Gallery April 
21 through June 2. He was assisted by 
Sharon Davis Gratto, 66, on flute. One of 
the works he performed was composed for 
the concert by Stephen Burton, 64. It was 
entitled “Sechs Lieder nach Gedichten von 
Hermann Hess.” This summer Ralph is 
studying opera roles in Graz, Austria, in 
preparation for winter auditions in Germany 
and Austria. 


1964 


Nancy BoucHer King is working on her 
dissertation in German and comparative liter- 
ature and teaching German at McGill U. 
She also teaches at the Université de Mon- 
tréal. She and her husband spent — six 
months in Tiibingen, Germany, in 1972, where 
she did research on her dissertation. Nancy 
became a Canadian citizen in 1972 after emi- 
grating to Canada in 1967. Address: Depart- 
ment of German, McGill Univ., Station A, 
P.O. Box 6070, Montreal, Quebec, H3C 3G1, 
Canada. 

PauLa Lipnick Goldsmid has been appointed 
an associate dean in the College of Arts & 
Sciences at Oberlin (see TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK ). 


JOAN Korosy Saxton received her M.D. 
from U.C.L.A. in June. 

Nancy Mayo Bergmann won the grand 
prize in the Utica, N.Y., 1974 Observer- 
Dispatch and Press Cooking Contest. Her 
winning recipe for German Onion Quiche was 
developed to suit the needs of her son, who 
is allergic to many foods. 

JoHN Russet was recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of music at Wooster. His 
duties include teaching organ, conducting the 
concert choir and offering a course each 
term. John has been on the faculty of Nor- 
wich Univ./Vermont College in Montpelier, 
organist-choirmaster of Montpelier’s Christ 
Church, and associate conductor of the Ver- 
mont Philharmonic Orchestra for the past 
eight years. Tle and his wife (Susan Hayden, 
65) have one child, David Lloyd, 3. 


James C. Scorr and Elizabeth Lin of 
Seoul, Korea, celebrated their second an- 
niversary in May. Jim is finishing his 


seventh year on the faculty of Douglass Col- 
lege, Rutgers, with current rank of assistant 
professor. Last June he completed _ his 
D.M.A. at Peabody. In addition to frequent 
performances on both piano and flute, he 
is conducting the New Brunswick Chamber 
Orchestra. 
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CeLiA Brewer is a book editor at Springer 
Publishing Co. in New York City. She works 
primarily on psychology books and will at- 
tend the American Psychological Association 
convention in New Orleans in August.  Be- 
fore going to Springer last January, she was 
an editor at Appleton-Century-Crofts. Ad- 
dress: 302 E. 88th St. Apt. 2B, New York, 
N.Y. 10028. 
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STEPHEN GUNZENHAUSER becaine 
director of the Wilmington, 
School July 1. 

HELEN RANDALL had an article and samples 
of her students’ work published in the May 
issue ot Instructor. Helen teaches kinder- 
garten — fourth grade art in Oak Park. Ill.’s 
Lincoln and Longfellow schools. 


executive 


Del., Music 
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AuipA BEUKENKAMP Codel, her husband 
Dick, and their three children have returned 
to the U.S. after 1 1/2 years in Mexico City. 
Dick is a district sales manager for Westing- 
house and the children “are all fluent. in 
Spanish.” Address: 12111 Castle Row Over- 
look, Carmel, Ind. 46032. 

MicHAEL ZENGE will study piano, literature 
and performance at the Hochschule fur Musik 
in Munich, Germany, during the coming aca- 
demic year. Ile has a Fulbright. 


ee 
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ANDREW TeRRY KEATS is an art dealer 
specializing in fine and graphic art of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries with em- 
phasis on Art Nouveau and French Sym- 
bolism of the late 1890's. Terry lives in 
New York City with his wife, Adrienne, and 
their son, Jonathan, 3. 


a 
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MaRCELYN JAMES Peterson, her husband, 
Everett, and their two sons are taking a year 
of study at the Trinity Evangelical Divinity 
School. Afterwards they plan to return to 
Japan, where they are teachers at the Mor- 
school for missionary, 


rison Academy, a 
military and business children. | Address: 


c/o Ansel T. Peterson, R. 1, Box 232, New 
Lisbon, Wis. 53950. 

A recording of contemporary American 
duo-piano music by JOAN YARBROUGH and 
Robert Cowan was recently released by Com- 
poser’s Recordings Inc. It features works by 
Persichetti, Riegger and Berezowsky, all of 
which were recorded for the first time on 
this album. Joan and Robert are currently 
artists-in-residence at the Univ. of Monte- 
vallo in Alabama. 


Dee 
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Freperick Gaice has been appointed vice 
president for professional development of 
the Kansas City Regional Council for Higher 
Education, effective Aug. 1. He will direct 
the new Center for Professional Development, 
which will assist teachers and administrators 
in planned professional growth, support the 


retraining of Campus personnel for new 

responsibilities and assist with relocation 

problems. 
Annie Laurer Alexander received — her 


Ph.D. in mathematics from the Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology May 18. Her dissertation 
was “Bisimple w-Semigroups in the Locally 
Compact Setting.” 

Richarp M&rnpes is manager of data pro- 
cessing technical services for the Chemicals 
group of Olin Corp. He is married to the 
former Ruth Wasser, a Wilson College gradu- 
ate, and they have one child, born in June. 
Richard and Ruth are living in Pound Ridge, 
\.Y., where they are active in Pound Ridge 
United for Planning, a group which promotes 
the development and use oft ecological con- 
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cepts and techniques in land use planning. 
They have also been active in the formation 
and development of the Pound Ridge Jewish 
Community. “In our spare time, we are 
working on the house and on a_ vegetable 
garden which threatened to inundate us. in 
cucumbers and zucchinis last year.” Ad- 
dress: Rural Route 3, Box 67, Pound Ridge, 
N.Y. 10576. 

Roserr Mowry, assistant professor of 
Spanish at Susquehanna Univ., is revising the 
college textbook “Spanish: Listening, Speak- 
ing, Reading, Writing” for publishers Har- 
court, Brace, Jovanovich. He will work 
closely with the book’s principal author, 
Guillermo Segreda. 

W. TlucH Tucker is working towards his 
doctorate in adult and continuing education at 
the U. of Michigan, during his sabbatical 
from his position as Protestant campus 
minister at Utah State. 


1958 


KATHLEEN [’pGERTON Kendall and her hus- 
band, Richard, are the parents of a son, 
Zachary Richard, born last March 8. Richard 
is dean of the division of social and behavioral 
sciences at SUNY-Albany and Kathy plans 
to return to teaching in the school’s depart- 
ment of rhetoric and communication after 
a one-year maternity leave. 

Cart GERBER has completed his project 
for the Brookings Institution in Washington 
and now is in New York City (22 W. 55th St.), 
working for the Commission on Critical 
Choices for Americans. 

Rey. Davin Ler Herreter became assistant 
administrator of the Elyria, Ohio, United 
Methodist Home May I. 


1957 


Caro BLUMBERG Godes and her family 
have returned to the Cleveland area after 
two years in Ethiopia. Carol taught at a 
special school for children of Tlaile Selassie 
Univ. staff members, which her three chil- 
dren attended. Her husband, Ronald, super- 
vised the construction of two buildings at 
the university's College of Agriculture. 

Josep HlickeRsoN became lead of the 
Library of Congress’ Archive of Folk Song 
in May. He was previously reference _ li- 
brarian in the archive. 

CuaArLtorTe Tlorope Zachary, t, received 
the Indiana Extension Homemakers Associa- 
tion's Jane Award in May. The award identi- 
fies women who have shown community 
leadership or have helped others to achieve. 
The Rev. Mrs. Zachary, pastor of the Milligan 
Memorial United Presbyterian Church, has 
organized a variety of community services 
in the Crawfordsville, Ind., area, including 
a Well-Baby Clinic, a Meals-ou-Wheels  ser- 
vice, and a volunteer service which makes 
daily calls to persons who live alone. 


1956 


Date Conty has been appointed athletic 
director at the Western Reserve Academy 
beginning in September. He will continue to 
teach social studies part time and will remain 
head varsity soccer coach and junior varsity 
basketball coach. 

Grorcre D. McKinney Jr., A.M.t, received 
his Ph.D. from the California Graduate Schoo! 
of Theology June 3 

Burns H. Weston has been elected to the 
the American Journal 


Board of Editors of 
of International Lau 
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MORBEsAgs VUDEMET 


AT OBERLIN 
IN 1974-75? 


The best way to find out is to be one. 
The second best way is to subscribe to 
the Oberlin Review. 


Since alumni and parents can't 
qualify for the best way, why not settle 
for second best? Clip this coupon. 
Write a check. The Review will find its 
way to your mailbox twice each week 
during the academic year. 


One Semester $5 


Two Semesters $8 


Just Mail This Coupon 
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Oberlin Alumni Association 
Winter Term Opportunity 
January 1975 


A significant new link between Oberlin and its alumni is developing in 
the area of off-campus learning. The January Winter Term permits 
students to conduct research off-campus or to serve apprenticeships “in 
the field,” so that they can obtain expertise or facilities not available 

on the campus. If you might be able to provide a research or 
internship opportunity to an Oberlin student for January 1975 please 
send this form to the Executive Director, Oberlin Alumni Association, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Sponsor 
Name Class —— 
Address: patel 
Street City State 
Phone: ale 


Zip Code 


Title of project: 


eet ne eee ee ee es ee. eee eee 
Location: Name and ‘address of organization ee 


Sponsor’s relation to organization: __ 


Nurmberot openings? = es ee eee eee 


SSA ERS ARREST Se A 
Special requirements of participating students: —_--— 
ee ae 
Fossible sources: of fiousings 2) 5s ee eee eee 


ee eit en A ne 
Description of project: Attach any printed material which describes the organization and its purposes. 


Closing date for receipt of project proposals is OCTOBER 1. 
The 1975 Winter Term begins January 7 and ends February 1. 


Il. Leste Apams Jr. has been promoted 
to associate professor of music education 
and music therapy at the University of Kan- 
Sas. 

Lois RaascH was on a_ panel of five 
Chicago-area women artists who related their 
“Personal Experiences and Problems” at 
Lake Forest College during a three-day con- 
ference in April on women in the arts. 

MARGARET OrnmMsspy THOMPSON was re- 
cently elected president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Glen Ellyn, Ill.’s elementary district 
59. Her husband, Ricuarp, is editor of 
the Academy of Parish Clergy’s Journal 
and continues as pastor of the Southminster 
United Presbyterian Church in Glen Ellyn. 

ELEANOR Woopcock, A.M.t, received an 
honorary D.D. from Payne Theological Sem- 
inary in June. 


1954 


Epwarbd Coucn, t, became vice president 
for college relations at Simpson College, 
June 1. He will be responsible for develop- 
ment programs and will also serve as asso- 
ciate chaplain. Ed has been assistant super- 
intendent-external affairs at Culver Academy. 
Ile was associate director of development 
at Oberlin when Richard Lancaster, president 
of Simpson, was associate dean of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The May 1 issue of Forbes lad a feature 
(“Far from the Madding Crowd”) about Leo 
Dworskys arguments against “orthodoxy in 
the marketplace.” As manager of the $22.8 
million Contrafund, belonging to the old Fi- 
delity Fund Group of Boston, Leo experienced 
investment gains of 6.5% by investing in 
stocks which are out of favor. During the 
period, the industry average for 12 months 
was down 10.8% and the Dow Jones was 
down 7%. 

Rev. EucENE FRAzER, t, was recently 
appointed superintendent of the Cincinnati 
district of the West Ohio United Methodist 
Conference. 


1952 


M. Dosita CarLson has resigned after 14 
years as professor of religious education at 
Defiance College to launch a new career as 
continuing education director for the Church 
of the Beatitudes (UCC) in Phoenix, Ariz. 
The church has a membership of 2,700 and 
she will work with “those who are 70 plus.” 
During a sabbatical from Defiance last year 
she studied at Arizona State U. and worked 
at the Beatitudes and wrote a book, “Blessed 
Is Vhe Beatitudes.” She is under contract 
to write a youth course on Jesus’ life and 
teachings to be published in 1976 for use by 
Presbyterian, UCC and Christian (Disciples 
of Christ) congregations. 

Joun HeNpeRsoN recently became execu- 
tive director of the Rehabilitation Society s 
Services for the Handicapped in southwest 
Alberta, Canada. Address: 622 14th St. 
South, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 

ALAN MATHER was recently appointed man- 
ager of manpower planning and development 
at the General Cable Corp. He is responsible 
for identifying and developing management 
succession plan, re- 


talent, a management 
M res y 
ducing management turnover aud increasing 


the effectiveness of first-line supervision. 
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1951 


Betsy GrrEN Moyer plays harpsichord 
and positive organ with the Fiori Musicali, a 
five-member ensemble which plays 17th 
and 18th century chamber music. The group 
plays in a variety of settings, appears in 
period costumes upon request, and is avail- 
able for lectures/demonstrations and work- 
shops. In April they toured in North Carolina 
and performed at the N.C. Museum of Art. 


ee 
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Beginning in the fall, FRANK T. LeENDRIM 
will be teaching at William and Mary. He 
will also be working at Bruton Parish. 

DEAN Rosinson, Mayo Clinic carillonneur, 
presented a concert in Cincinnati June 24 
during a mecting of the Guild of Carillon- 
neurs of North America. The concert was 
played on the 49-bell carillon in Mariemont, 
a Cincinnati suburb. 


1949 


WituiaM TloweLt recently became pastor 
of the University Presbyterian Church in 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Leslie Polonkay, husband of VitMa UJLAkI 
Polonkay, died suddenly last Dec. 21. He 
was a consulting engineer. They were mar- 
ried in 1971. 

Tuomas WitirAkeR has been appointed to 
the Millington F. Carpenter Professorship in 
English at the U. of Iowa. He is a specialist 
in contemporary poetry and drama. 


1948 


Dr. JouN E. ULTMANN is director of the 
new University of Chicago Cancer Research 
Center that has been awarded a _ three-year 
$4.3 million operational grant and a $4,291,352 
matching grant for construction from the 
National Cancer Institute. He continues as 
professor of medicine in the University’s 
Division of Biological Sciences and the Pritz- 
ker School of Medicine. 

MARIANNE VAN [TlooRN Jewett Liberatore 
recently became director of production. ser- 
vices for Abbey, Hansard Advertising in 
Westport, Conn. 


1947 


ELISABETH BUSHNELL Howard received the 
M.Ed. in special education from Shippensburg 
State College in May. 


1946 


ALBERTA RooN Edwards was recently ap- 
pointed director of international inarketing ad- 
ministration for the Schering Corp. 


1945 


Lema-JANE SmitH Roberts is president of 
the New England Library Association. — Last 
year she was vice president president 
elect, and served as chairperson of the As- 
sociation’s Annual Conference Planning Com- 


mittee. 


V-12 


FRANK WeNDT was recently elected chair- 
man of the board of John Nuveen & Co., Inc., 
a firm specializing in fixed-income securi- 


ties 


ach January the Alum- 
ni Association in cooperation with the 
faculty sponsors a weekend in which var- 
ious departments of the College and Con- 
servatory present lectures and/or demon- 
strations of aspects of their teaching and 
research. 

Alumni, parents and friends participate 
in the discussions and workshops and share 
the excitement of Oberlin’s intellectual life. 

The dates for Winter Weekend 1975 are 
January 17,18 and 19. Major presentations 
will be made by: 


Paul B. Arnold, ’40, 
Professor of Art 


Miguel A. Bretos, 


Assistant Professor of History 


William R. Skinner, 


Associate Professor of Geology 


Robert W. Tufts, °40, 
Professor of Economics 
and Government 


A detailed schedule will appear in the fall 


issues of the magazine. 


1944 


Harotp F. (Fred) Witson has become 
vice president and director of the research 
division of Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of chemicals, plastics, fibers 
and health products. He has been director 
of research since 1972. 


1943 


Mary Dice Pettit and Florence Lonsford 
had an exhibit of their flower paintings at 
Gallery One in Findlay, Ohio, during May. 

The newest tanker in the Chevron ‘Transport 
Corp.'s fleet has been named for Larry 
FUNKHOUSER, a vice president of Standard 
Oil of California. The 118,000-ton “S.S. 
L.W. Funkhouser” was built by Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries and christened April 23 at 
Nagasaki, Japan. Larry's wife (JEAN Cooper) 
was sponsor at the christening. 

Oris HALL recently became head of the 
department of forestry and forest products in 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute’s division of 
forestry and wildlife resources. 

HELEN LoucHRAN Newcombe received the 
Page One Award in Music from the Kingston, 
N.Y., unit of the American Newspaper Guild 
in June. She has been active in teaching and 
performance of music in the Kingston area. 

Marcaret Powe.t Toll is a special pedia- 
tric nurse at the International Rescue Com- 
mittee’s medical rehabilitation center for war 
orphans in Saigon, South Vietnam. 

JeweL SrraprForp Lafontant, deputy U.S. 
solicitor general, was commencement speaker 
at Heidelberg College May 19 and received 
the honorary L.H.D. from Heidelberg Presi- 
dent Lesuir FisHEL Jr. In June she received 
an honorary doctorate (her sixth) from Lake 
Forest College. 


1941 


Homer Doak, t, and his wife, Mary, are 
serving the Community Church of Warren, 
Ariz., affiliated with the United Church of 
Christ. 


TO OVERSEAS READERS 
Tired of waiting six to eight weeks 
for the boat to bring you news of 
your classmates and other Oberlin 
information and comments? 

Try a one-year “subscription” 
to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Your check or money order for 
$10 (American), payable to Oberlin 
College, will enable us to send six 
issues of the magazine via “space 
available” Air Mail instead of 
second class “surface” mail. 

If your foreign address is per- 
manent, well send you reminders 
each year when it’s time for re- 
newal, On the other hand, if you 
leave the U.S. temporarily for a 
period of less than a year or more 
than a year, tell us your situation 
and we'll set up a “per issue” 
price. 

Write to Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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MARGARET Hery Hilliard’s husband, Robert, 
recently became New York State Conserva- 
tionist for the U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 
He previously held a similar position in 
Connecticut. Address: 4845 Coventry Rd., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13215. 

Grorce WALKER is the composer of nine 
recently-published works of music. His “Con- 
certo for Trombone and Orchestra,” now 
recorded on Columbia Records by the London 
Symphony, was called “first-rate” in a_re- 
view by Hubert Saal in the Apr. 15, 1974, 
Newsweek. Vhe Baltimore Symphony per- 
formed his “Variations for Orchestra” last 
September and his “Address for Orchestra” 
last January. “Variations for Orchestra” 
was also performed by the Washington Youth 
Symphony last January, and the Washington 
debut of his “Violin and Piano Sonata” oc- 
cured in the same month, with Walker on 
piano and Nancy Clarke on violin. His “Piano 
Sonata no. 2” has been performed at West- 
minster College, Denison U. and New York's 
Town Hall. The National Endowment for the 
Arts, the David Ensemble and the Hans Kindler 
Foundation have all recently given him com- 
missions for various works. George will join 
the piano and composition faculty at the Pea- 
body Institute of Music next fall. He remains 
on the faculty at Rutgers. 


1940 


Pau REUMAN became executive director 
of the Packaging Institute, U.S.A., last Janu- 
ary. 


1939 


Haroip Lentz, A.M., received an honorary 
L.H.D. from Carroll College in May. He has 
been president of Carthage College since 
1952. 

RosBert Meer, visiting professor of physics 
at the State University College at Utica/Rome, 
N.Y., is chairperson of the school’s new 
College Assembly, a governing body which 
represents all segments of the campus com- 
munity. He was also chairperson of the ad 
hoc committee which investigated systems 
of campus government throughout the SUNY 
system and drew up articles of governance 
for the Utica/Rome school. 

HELEN STRASSBURGER Boatwright sang in a 
concert featuring the works of Robert Helps, 
Charles Ives and Francis Horne in Lincoln 
Center's Alice Tully Hall May 8. The con- 
cert was sponsored by the Contemporary 
Music Society of New York City. 


1938 


Howarp Baur, professor of English at the 
U. of Southern Mississippi, was honored May 
6 at a presentation reception for retiring per- 
sonnel. 

J. ArtHur CampBeLL has been named 
dean of faculty at Harvey Mudd College for 
the term “July 1, 1974, to June 30, 1975, or 
until his successor shall have been employed.” 
He succeeds J.P. Frankel who resigned to 
become president of California State University 
at Bakersfield. Search for a dean to relieve 
Campbell is under way. 

MaLcoLM JoHNs has resigned as organist/ 
choirmaster of the Grosse Pointe (Mich.) 
Memorial Church after 35 years. 

Married: CHRISTINE MILLER and Brad- 
ford Mishler, in the Westminster Presbyte- 


rian Church, Pasadena, Calif., last September. 
Christine and Brad are active in the Pasa- 
dena Republican Club and “share many 
interests including music, art, books, antiques, 
cooking, gardening and traveling.” Christine, 
former head of the art department at Ashland 
College and former associate professor of 
art at Berea College, has joined several 
Pasadena and Altadena women’s organiza- 
tions. She has met ARTHUR CAMPBELL, Alcie 
Thrall Brooks, ‘31, and Margaret Lingle 
Amos, 22, in Califomia. Address: 2995 Maiden 
Lane, Altadena, Calif. 91001. 


ee 


1937 


ee eee 

Marjorie Beck Widney’s husband, Kenneth, 
retired as minister of the Scottsdale, Ariz., 
Congregational Church in April. They are 
now living at Pilgrim Place, 525 Mayflower 
Rd., Claremont, Calif. 91711. 

Alva Vattier Courtright, husband of ANNE 
‘TOMLINSON Courtright, died suddenly of a 
heart attack June 24, 1973. She is living at 
803 W. Ellsworth, Midland, Mich. 48640. 


1936 


Rocer Burton, t, has retired from the 
ministry of the First United Church of Christ 
in Irvington, N.J. New address: 13 Algonquin 
Dr., Middletown, R.1. 02840. 


1934 


EsTHER BLACKINTON Russell and her hus- 
band, William, are living in Florida during 
the winter. The warm months still are spent 
at the end of the Gunflint Trail on Sea Gull 
Lake, 54 miles northwest of Grand Marais, 
Minn., just short of the Canadian border and 
adjacent to the Boundary Waters Canoe Area. 
Florida address: 622 Edgewater Drive, Apt. 


621, Dunedin, Fla. 33528. Minnesota ad- 
dress: Box 117, Grand Marais, Minn. 55604. 
1933 

Dr. JEANNE Hipparp Stephens and_ her 


husband, Dr. James T., have taken six-month 
leaves from Oberlin Clinic, Inc., to serve 
as voluntary physicians on the staff of the 
Chogoria Hospital, operated in Kenya, Africa, 
by the East African Presbyterian Church. 

Eva Stick Christian was recognized in 
the April 1974 Woman's Day for her con- 
tributions to world understanding and peace. 
Once each week Mrs. Christian holds a_ba- 
zaar in her Westfield, N.J., home, where 
she and volunteer workers sell imported 
goods made by needy craftsmen, many of 
whom are refugees. Once a year Mrs. 
Christian supervises an international gift sale 
at her church, where thousands of dollars 
worth of merchandise is sold. 


1932 


WaLTeR BLopcetTt has been named dean of 
the faculty at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement. He will begin his new job in 
September when he retires as curator of 
ete arts at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 


1931 


JosepH S. Himes, professor of sociology 
at the U. of North Carolina, received an 
honorary D.Sc. from Ohio State in June. 
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Cuartes Miter has retired as secretary 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association and 
chairman of the Tire Division. He is living 
on the American River, where he “sits in the 
sun while I criticize fly-fishing technique 
of my grandsons in their quest of spring run 
salmon.” Address: 8849A La ~ Dr. 
Sacramento, Calif. 95826. 

ELLA SHERLEY received an honorary D.F.A. 
in May from Vermont College where she has 
been a faculty member for 23 years. 


1930 


Maynard Mack, husband of FLORENCE 
BROCKLEBANK and son of the late English Prof. 
Jesse F. Mack, ‘05, has been named director 
of a National Institute for the Humanities 
which is to be established this year through 
a $2.7-million grant from the federal govern- 
ment’s National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties. _ Dr. Mack is Sterling Professor of 
English at Yale and an authority on Shake- 
speare and Alexander Pope. The institute 
will involve 20 college professors gathering 
for a year at a time to do interdisciplinary 
research and to exchange ideas. Their ac- 
tivities during the next few years are expected 
to center on subjects related to the celebra- 
tion of the American bicentennial. The in- 
stitute is expected to foster research and 
contribute to the improvement of undergradu- 
ate teaching in the humanities. 

Dr. Witsur FLANNERY, A.M.t, was recently 
elected chairman of the Pennsylvania Blue 
Shield Board of Directors. He has been on 
the board since 1957. In May, he was pre- 
sented with the New Castle, Pa., Optimist 
Club’s annual distinguished service award. 


Riviera 


1929 


MaseL PorRTERFIELD Carbine, k, and Roy 
M. Hukle were married last Nov. 24. Roy is 
the retired mill manager of Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Co. in Muskegon, Mich. Mabel 
retired from teaching the first grade last 
November after 15 years teaching in Idaho 
and 20 in Muskegon. Her first husband, 
Edmond Carbine, died three years ago. Their 
son, James Carbine, is an attorney in Balti- 
more. 


1927 


Ropert GANTNER has retired as professor 
of music at the U. of Wisconsin — Eau Claire. 
He has been on the school’s faculty since 
1944. 

Lestig SPELMAN “has now retired for the 
third time: in 1968 from the U. of Redlands 
as director of the Division of Arts and the 
School of Music; in 1970 froin the Calif. 
Institute of the Arts-Los Angeles, as dean 
of the School of Music; in 1973 as part time 
teacher at San Diego State U.” He is now 
teaching organ privately and “has started a 
new career as a docent at the La Jolla 
Museum of Contemporary Art,” where he 
gives gallery tours and slide talks to the 
public schools of San Diego. Address: 5523 
Ladybird Lane, La Jolla, Calif. 92037. 


1926 


FRANK peVyver retired in June as profes- 
sor of economics at Duke after 29 years. He 
was honored at an economics seminar on the 
subject of affirmative action programs. 


JULY /aucusr 1974 


Kart and Ruth Hetser “shut up shop” at 
Glendale, Ohio, June 25 and moved to Cundy’s 
Harbor, R.D. 2, Brunswick, Maine 04011. 
Classmates are specially welcome at any 
time for “fresh fish and good old memories.” 

CHARLES (Cuic) MiLeHaM retired last Sep- 
tember after 47 years on the U. of Cincinnati 
faculty, where he had served as professor of 
physical and health education, director of the 
physical education department and director of 
intercollegiate athletics. From 1961 until 
his retirement he was assistant to the presi- 
dent of the university. He and his wife have 
twin sons, a daughter and ten grandchildren. 


1924 


BARBARA JOHNSON Bowman and _ her hus- 
band, Ralph, have an unusual retirement pro- 
ject: cataloguing the book collections of the 
Orrville, Ohio, elementary schools. Ralph 
repairs worn books and pastes the card en- 
velopes and identification numbers on them, 
while Barbara, who has library — science 
training, makes out four index file cards for 
each book and enters it into a master book. 
The project started four years ago when they 
helped their daughter, a teacher, catalogue 
the books in her classroom. Soon other 
teachers asked them for help and the project 
“mushroomed” to include the entire ele- 
mentary system. 

Harotp and Margaret (Tuttle, 25) Sprout, 
research associates in the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at Princeton’s Woodrow Wil- 
son School of Public and International Studies, 
are the authors of a recently-published mono- 
graph entitled “Multiple Vulnerabilities: The 
Context of Environmental Repair and Protec- 
tion.” 


1922 


Homer T. LARSEN was a_ surprise re- 
cipient of an honorary D.H.L. from West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo., at the close of 
its Alumni Awards program May 4. He re- 
tired as a professor of economics and_busi- 
ness at Westminster in 1966 but continues to 
serve as marshal of the college. As he was 
preparing to lead the procession from the 
front of the chapel, President Dale Purcell 
stopped him and presented the award. In his 
23 active years at Westminster, Larsen was 
chairman of economics, headed the Navy 
\-12 program and also was director of stu- 
dent services and operator of the college 
bookstore. 

Since retiring ~ from business, RicHARD 
NeLson has found time for his first choice 
career — teaching. Three days a week, he 
is a volunteer tutor at the Trinity School in 
New Rochelle, N.Y., where he helps children 
who have difficulty with reading. He also 
does clerical work at the New Rochelle Hos- 
pital Medical Center one afternoon a week 
and pursues his favorite hobby, music. 


a 


a 


Bruce Catron, ‘56h, received an honorary 
degree from the U. of Michigan in May, 

WitLIAM Grant StiLL, "47h, received the 
honorary Mus.D. from the Peabody Institute 
at its 106th commencement May 29. Because 
he was unable to travel from Los Angeles to 
Philadelphia, a degree was conferred in ab- 
sentia for the first time in Peabody's history. 


1919 


Rosert M. Hurcuins has retired as chair- 
man of the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions which he founded 18 years ago. 
Ile remains on the staff as a senior fellow, 
The new chairman is Malcolm Moos, retired 
president of the University of Minnesota and 
a former aide to President Eisenhower. 


1918 


Atva BACHMAN is a 1974 recipient of the 
Bowling Green State U. Alumni Association's 
Honorary Alumnus Award. He served on the 
BGSU Board of Trustees for 20 years, has 
been a legal advisor to the university, and is 
a member of the school’s “Athletic Hall of 
Fame.” He was mayor of the city of Bowling 
Green for ten years and has practiced law 
there since 1925. 

MariAN ‘TYLER Chase wrote the program 
notes for the April 7 performance of the Dan- 
bury, Conn., Community Orchestra. Included 
was a short commentary on Charles Ives’ 


atypical Symphony No. 1 in D Minor. Ives, a 
20th century composer whose centennial is 
being celebrated this year, grew up in Dan- 
bury. 


1917 


For the second successive year, members 
of the class of 1917 met for a “mini-re- 
union” at noon at the Oberlin Inn on Com- 
mencement Sunday. ‘Twenty-one were in at- 
tendance: Ruth and Harlan Parker, Betty and 
Francis Gray, Jessie Hall Kiel, Aegie and 
Ray Mosshart, Ann and Clarence Deeter, Mary 
Tenney, Marion Root, Caroline and Elbert 
Shelton, Edie and Jim Thomas, Austa and 
Perc Johnson, Florence Hiatt, Esther Ruggles 
Ellis, Leo Punches and George Mader. The 
group voted unanimously to hold a reunion 
again at the next Commencement. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


I 
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FALL WEEKEND / HOMECOMING ’74 for Alumni, Parents and Friends 


1954/55 was a banner year for Oberlin. Carl R. Ro- 
gers, noted psychologist, delivered the Nellie Heldt 
Lecture on Becoming a Person, which later formed 
the basis of his excellent book, and Dave Brubeck’s 
quartet set Finney Chapel rocking with a new kind 
of music recorded under the title Jazz at Oberlin. 
Twenty years later, Dave Brubeck will appear with 


his sons in a concert called Two Generations of Bru- 
beck, and a mini-conference will be held on the topic 
of Dr. Roger's latest book, “Freedom to Learn.” 

The conference will be held on Saturday so that 
visitors may come for the day and return home on 
Saturday evening. There is something for everyone 
in Fall Weekend/Homecoming 74. 


SCHEDULE 


Friday, October 1] 


§:30p.m. Two Generations of Brubeck 
Finney Chapel 


Admission $3.00 


Saturday, October 12 
Conference: 
Learn 


Freedom _ to 


9:00 a.m. Address: A View of What 
Education Might Become 


Finney Chapel 
10:00 a.m. 


Coffee Break Finney Chapel 

Lobby and Patio 
Panel: Who Is Being Edu- 
cated? Where? How? Student, 
Faculty and Alumni panelists 


10:30 a.m. 


If you wish to order tickets in advance for the Brubeck 
concert, please send your check and request to The 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

If you need housing for either Friday or Saturday 
night, make your own reservation at the Oberlin Inn 


12:00 noon President's Luncheon 


Acting President Carlson, host 
1:00 p.m. Informal discussions with 
panelists Wilder Hall 
Cross Country Mt. Union vs. 
Oberlin Athletic Field 
Football Mt. Union vs. Ober- 
lin Dill Field 
Field Hockey Wooster vs. 
Oberlin Athletic Field 
Soccer Baldwin-Wallace vs. 
Oberlin Athletic Field 


1:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. President's Reception 

Lobby Philips P. E. Center 
Parents’ Dinner 
Deans and Administrators 
Buffet Supper and Dance 

Wilder Main Lounge 

Concert The New Hungarian 
Quartet Finney Chapel 
Admission free 


6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


or request a list of nearby motels from the Alumni 
Association, 

Vickets for meals may be purchased upon arrival 
at the Conference Registration desk in the lobby of 
Wilder Hall. 


